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... All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 


Couldn’t put Humpty together again 


A royal mix-up, indeed. Especially if 
Humpty’s insurance man didn’t protect him 
with Accident insurance. For a serious acci- 
dent can drain even a royal treasury. 


Make sure your prospects and clients have 
Accident insurance. 


Travelers field men are ready to help you 


| 


© yyy 


dramatize the need, wrap up the sale. Travel- 
ers claims people — 4,000 of them — are ready 
to service claims, quickly and efficiently. 


The Travelers Company has a wealth of ex- 
perience. It was the first to write an Accident 
policy in America. Since then — 1864 — The 
Travelers has kept pace with changing times, 
changing needs. Today, they offer a full ar- 
ray of Accident, Sickness and Hospitaliza- 
tion contracts. 


See the nearest Travelers Manager or General Agent for details. 


on EAMILY INDEp 


® IE’ We 
UGH THe TRANE 


;. THE TRAVELER 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of insurance including 


Life *« Accident * Health * Group « Fire * Marine * Automobile * Casualty * Bonds 





“Share 
your 
future 
with 


33 


US... 


James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 

LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 
cies. If you are established and ready 
for your own general agency, write 
Superintendent of Agencies, Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
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ppeic! 


WE PARTICULARLY WISH /0 
strengthen our agency 
representation 1n Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Newark and Minneapolis. 





life sales | 


In millions (000,000 omitted) Furnish 
TOTAL INSURANCE %o Change 
fr 


‘om 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1953 
January $3,774** $4,402 $5,513 
February 3,738 5,139 4,959 
Now... y 4,650 5,734 5,784 
g i 4,244 6,186 5,565 
4,603 6,360 5,462 


. ome , 4,402 5,584 5,162 
Over Five Billions of / 4307 5385 5.196 





MN 


SS 


First Seven Months 29,718** 38,790 37,641 
August 4,601 5,063 
September 4,195 4,689 
October 4,856 6,126 
November 4,805 5,221 
December 7,138 6,837 


Life Insurance in Force 


- . - without Group or 





Reinsurance. 


GG 


$55,313** $66,726 


TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 


January $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 

February 2,653 3,285 3,527 

3,076 4,017 3,939 

2,913 3,923 4,050 

. THE 3,063 4,073 3,934 

ee) NATIONAL LIFE © aye Sel 32 
A IOENT 


Yj company, AND ACCIDENT First Seven Months 20,058 26,089 26,964 


INSURANCE COMPANY 7 August 2,923 3,767 
HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE L Y September 2,698 3,488 
October 3,350 4,067 

November 3,451 3,926 

December 3,895 4,298 








$36,375 $45,635 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


January $464 
February 9 496 
550 

544 

595 

559 

521 530 








First Seven Months 3,786 3,738 


INSURANCE Pd Nia 545 556 
N eptember 544 555 
— October 569 567 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WORTH, TEXAS November 531 509 


December 556 492 
W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 
Chairman of the Board President $6,531 $6,766 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
THE TALK OF THE eae Ge a 


LIFE INSURANCE INDUSTRY: 20007 


i 587 
Century's New Management Contract 738 637 


Century's New Agent’s Contract 878 1,246 


2 895 1,049 
Century’s New Agent’s Financing Plan 
Century's Modern First Seven Months 5,874** 8,614 
: August 1,133 
Up-To-Date Policy Contracts September 953 
October 937 
November 823 


Opportunity-Wise, There Is Not December 2,687 : 
12,407** $14,325 
A Better Management Contract 











Speen Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
nsurance. 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


** Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting {o 














B “ I N EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
est's Insurance €WS Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N.Y. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 





fo Change 
from 
1957-1 958 
+257, 
—4¥, 
+1% 
—10% 
—14%, 
a 3% 
—4, 


—3%, 





tute of Life 


ounting to 


38, N. Y. 
the Month. 
ited States. 


life insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
958 Range Bid Price 




























Lite Companies Low = 
Aetna DTAOU tiie a thgdcnl bee ayech bbe gtcoecetnipess 172 
American National Life ( shat q 8, * 
Bankers National Life ee 18'/2 1914, 
pusiness Men's Assuranc PES. 60 73 
California-Western States BR eee 92 71 88 
Columbian National Life 64 107 
Commonwealth Life (Louisvill ree -... 24/2 16'/2 23% 
Connecticut General Life a 307 233 304 
Continental Assurance cows 109 = 
MU TE. esse 69% SI%e «MA 
Government Employees Life (i) ..................... 116 67/. 112 
Me UM een. en 26) A 2B 
Jefferson oer ge Life 68!/2 80'/, 
a | ree 1,050 1,400 
liber yy Netlonel | Ree an 35' 27! 4%, 
A> & MES sab cc chads casa oda nss a oau hteea cosees 24 16!/, 20! 
fe insevenen Co. OF Va. Ce). oc oc ccscccccncsccevece 112'/2 89 102 
Lincoln National Life ......... 200 71 198 
Mass ey & Life (b) . 52 40 3 
Monumental Life (old) ........ 4 70 

te w) {* 70 66 
National Life & Acciden a) 90 77 88 
North American Life (chicago) Ee 19% 15 44 
Sede BENE NOE ck own ccetcucrdvevadcncecsececs 63 50!/. 60/2 
Republic National Life 56 34 5I', 
Southland Life ............ 100 67 % 
Rest hGMnee GOR: cove cnsacsdednoessseueicectwaeseas 112 92 108 
MON 551 ct vol ave kaaeiiek sakaon ce blo Ces bau cawnve $e 72% 85'/, 
eG UNS vo ding Run cninwicd Uae disedae vedo 39 26'/4 
. fe US Rea ee eee 37 31% 35% 


(a) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

(b) Adiusted for 33'!/,% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 

(d) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 

(e) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 

(f) Adiusted for 10% stock dividend. 

ig) Adjusted for 3% stock dividend. 

(h) — | for 10 preferred stock dividend and 3 for 7 common stock divi- 


(i) Adlested for 2% stock dividend. 
(k) After 33!/,% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


| Seem LED ALL STATES in percentage increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in June, with Arizona 
in second place, it is reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, which has analyzed 
June sales by states and leading cities. Countrywide, 
ordinary life insurance purchases increased 3% in June, 
compared with June, 1957, while Florida sales gained 
23%. In Arizona, June sales were up 22%. Three 
states each showed a 19% gain, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts and North Dakota. 

For the first six months, with national ordinary sales 
up 2% from the year before, Massachusetts led, with an 
increase of 24%, South Dakota was second, up 19% 
from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 
rate of increase for June with a gain of 20%. New York 
was next, with purchases up 15%. Boston also led in 
ordinary purchases for the first six months of this year, 


showing a gain of 26%. 
conventions ahead 
All meetings are annual unless specified otherwise. 
SEPTEMBER 
30-1 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 4, Leamington, Min- 
neapolis. 
OCTOBER 


2-4 Society of Actuaries, Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati. 
6-7 Conference of Actuaries in Public Practices, Morrison, 
hicago. 
6-8 Natl. Office Management Assn., regional conf. & exposition, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel & Municipal Arena, Denver. 


6-10 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
7 Ins. Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


22-24 Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Statler, Hartford. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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INCREASE IN ELECTRIC 
POWER PRODUCTION 


During the past ten years, kilowatt hours 
produced within the area served by 
Life of Georgia have increased from 51 
billion in 1947 to 170 billion in 1957— 
an increase of 231.7%. This rate 
of increase is 74.5% greater than the 
increase for the nation as a whole. 


<a) psc 


ELT op GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 














TOP DRAWER? - 
Yes Srl ' 


Our General Agents yy 
Have The Finest - - - 





xe COMPETITIVE POLICIES = 
= 
x TOP Ist YEAR COMMISSIONS~ — 


a VESTED RENEWALS & BONUSES —— 
4 AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE|| <2 |] - 


[ OVER $92 MILLIONS IN FORCE | 














] ‘ 
THIS IS THE PIONEER AMERICAN TERRITORY | 


WASHINGTON, OREGON, NEVADA, WYOMING, 
ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, COLORADO, OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, NORTH CAROLINA AND ALASKA 


e 
EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 





























We join the industry 
in saluting Albert C. Adams 


Retiring President of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


It is typical of Albert C. Adams that he brought thoughtful 
and dignified leadership to his office as President of the 
N.A.L.U. during the past year. 


service to John Hancock and the insurance industry. 

As he enters his next phase of service to the N.A.L.U.— 4 
Immediate Past President — we join with life underwrite 
everywhere in offering Mr. Adams our congratulations fd 
a job well done. 


Typical because he has always given this quality to any job 
he has undertaken, as demonstrated by his many years of 


Yt i 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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company developments 
ALABAMA Examined 
Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance Co. .........-. Birmingham, Ala. 
COLORADO Admitted 
University Life Insurance Co. of America ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
FLORIDA Examined 
American Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ............ Pensacola, Fla. 
GEORGIA Incorporated 
Southern Security Life Ins. Co. of Georgia ........ Augusta, Ga. 
IDAHO Examined 


Great Western Mutual Association 


Lewiston, Idaho 
Pacific Life Benefit Association 


Lewiston, Idaho 


LOUISIANA Admitted 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAINE Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........ New York, N. Y. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Company ........ Burlington, N. C. 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted 


American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Company 


Swit’ New York, N. Y. 
Burlington, N. C. 


MISSOURI Licensed 
Mid-America Insurance Company ..........--- Kansas City, Mo. 
Admitted 


Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company ............ 


Receivership 
Security National Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


source St. Louis, Mo. 


NEBRASKA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 
NEVADA Admitted 


American Investors Life Insurance Company ........ 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York .... 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Western Life Insurance Company ................. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 


American Life Insurance Co. of New York .. 


Houston, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 


Helena, Mont. 


....-New York, N. Y. 








Accident and Sickness 


is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: 
* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES for 
both Life Insurance and Accident and Sickness 
Insurance! 


* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
C. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Bullding, Chicago 3, Illinois 











Over half a century ... 


“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 

Liberal Agency Contract 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 











NEW. MEXICO Admitted 

Farm & Home Life Insurance Company ...........- Phoenix, Ariz. 

Union Trust Life Insurance Co. ....... cece cece eeeee Duluth, Minn. 

NEW YORK Accredited Reinsurer 

General American Life Insurance Co. ...........--- St. Louis, Mo. 
Examined 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. ...... New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York.......... New York, N. Y. 

North American Reassurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 

OHIO Admitted 

Union Trust Life Insurance Co. ...........---- 000s Duluth, Minn. 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

American States Life Insurance Co. ........... Indianapolis, Ind. 

Postal Life Insurance Company ..........--..+5+- New York, N. Y. 

United American Life Insurance Co. .............+.-. Atlanta, Ga. 

RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

All American Life and Casualty Company ........ Park Ridge, il. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 

TENNESSEE Admitted 

North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 


Central Plains Life Insurance Company Inc. ....Hutchinson, Kans. 


Pacific Southwest Life Insurance Company ............ Mesa, Ariz. 
VERMONT Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 


American Travelers Life Insurance Company . 
Security Life and Accident Company 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
American Bankers Insurance Company ............. Waco, Texas 
California Life Insurance Company ...........-.. Oakland, Calif. 
Farm and Home Insurance Company ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

Investors Syndicate Life Ins. and Annuity Co. .. 
Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 


...Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee kes ee ee Denver, Colo. 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Providence, R. |. 
ee ec tuiei ye 4 ¢eigatt Helena, Mont. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Farm and Home Life Insurance Company ........... Phoenix, Ariz. 
WYOMING Admitted 


Investors Syndicate Life Ins. and Annuity Co. .. 
Minnesota Protective Association ............-- 
University Life Insurance Co. of America 


.Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALASKA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 
HAWAII. Admitted 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 5 


22-24 Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., Queen Elizabeth, Montreal. 


23-25 Mid-West General Agents and Mgrs. Conf., French Lick, 
Indiana. 

26-28 Health Ins. Assn. of America, individual ins. forum, Drake, 
Chicago. 

29-30 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 23rd, Mellon 


Inst., Pittsburgh. 


NOVEMBER 
6-7 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodge, 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 
7 Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club, home office Sun Life of 
America, Baltimore. 
10-13 Life Ins. Agency Mgmnt. Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


18 Ins. Inst. of America, Inc., 50th, Sheraton McAlpin, N. Y. C. 
19-21 Inst. of Home Office Underwriters, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 
21-22 Indiana Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Indianapolis. 
DECEMBER 
8-9 


ie of Life Ins. Counsel, winter meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, 


9 Ins. of Life Ins., 20th, Waldorf-Astoria, N..Y. 


10-11 Life Ins. Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
Orleans. 
15-19 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, regular, Roosevelt, New 


Best’s Life News 
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190, or 1 in 8.1, 


of our full-time representatives are 1958 MDRT Members 





237, or 1 in 6.5, 


of our full-time representatives are CLUs 


596, or 1 in 2.6, 


of our full-time representatives received the 1958 NQA 








$29,712 was the average earnings of our 100 leading 
producers 


$12,488 was the average earnings of the 615 men with 
us five years or longer, with one in six earning over 
$20,000 





118 representatives placed over $1,000,000 Ordinary 
in our Company 


100 leading producers sold an average of $1,454,004 


CRD eee 


21.9% of Company’s Ordinary sales were placed by 
representatives in their first and second contract 
years 














Massachusetts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


\ ; The Policyholders’ Company 


es 




























Another | MONY Service for Brokers! 


you sell 
the 
business 
market! 


New MONY portfolio helps you explain... 
and sell... family, close corporation, and 
partnership business insurance... 


ALL IN ONE KIT! YOURS FREE! 


Concise and complete, MONY’s “‘Approaching the Business Man’’ 

gives you an indispensable addition to your professional library. It’s 

a superb selling tool . . . containing needs analyses, proposal forms, and 
promotional literature. Send for your FREE copy today .. . write to: 
Mutual Of New York, Broadway at 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





| Brokers...! 





Let MONY help you with Group selling aids, too! 

MONY services can help you tell your sales story clearly 
...and quickly . . . can lead you to top-level commissions. 
Your inquiries are always welcome. 


Mowa0- New Wor: Bt 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 


MONY means > ... for you 


a ... for your clients! 





For Life, Accident & Sickness, 
Group Insurance and Pension Plans 





ee® Election years seems to be be- 
coming a traditional year for propo- 
sals for increased contribution to and 
benefits from Social Security. The 
proposals are often made without 
sufficient study of the system and of 
the results which could be expected 
from such increases. 

Another Federal matter which is 
f current interest to life insurance 
nen is the attempt to work out an 
quitable manner of taxing mutual 
life insurance companies. The diffi- 
culty springs, to a large measure, 
from the insistence of the Treasury 
Department on considering all 
money coming to a life insurance 
company as income for tax purposes. 
‘he subject is a complex one and 
an extremely difficult one for the 
general public to make its mind up 
about. 

These items, along with a survey 
on the competition given life insur- 
nce by private pension plans, are 
liscussed on page 13. 


°° Life insurance has expanded 
sreatly, but when compared to the 
‘rowth of the economy as a whole, 


he picture is not so good. Why 
should this be? Perhaps our prod- 
ict is becoming obsolete, and if this 
S so, it may be that resistance to 
change exists within the industry. 
t is possible that management may 
falling behind in its responsi- 
ilities—losing progressiveness and 
lrive. Increasing costs might be a 
hird factor, because here the insur- 
ince industry is beset by a unique 
oblem—amillions of dollars worth 
bf policies no longer carry their 
Bhare of the cost burden due to 
nanticipated inflation. What can 
pnd should be done as regards the 
problems of distribution, taxation, 
manpower and inflation are discussed 


or September, 1958 





on page 14, along with a warning 
that there is No Margin for Failure. 


eee Life insurance is A Business 
of Opportunities—not just in terms 
of dollars, but in another sense. It 
is an opportunity for the dedicated 
individual to become a better person, 
to develop concentration, curiosity, 
conviction and courage. Of course, 
in turn, this self-improvement will 
help his income to increase, but the 
greater reward will be in the in- 
creased observation and understand- 
ing of himself. This philosophy is 
developed in the article on page 18. 


eee Rather than expand its plan- 
ning department, one company 
makes a practice of assigning to it, 
on a temporary basis, line managers 
to work on specific projects. This 
minimizes the overhead of the plan- 
ning department while giving train- 
ing in the specialized skills of organ- 
ization to line executives. After such 
training they are more familiar with 
and more appreciative of the tech- 
niques of how systems work. A de- 
scription of the advantages of such 
Procedural Planning by line person- 
nel is on page 25. 


eee When an agency establishes 
certain special selling principles, it 
aids the men in The Development 
of A Selling Philosophy that can, 
and should increase production. But 
what are the fundamentals best used 
as a guide? Perhaps the article on 
page 29 will help channel your 
thinking in the right direction. Out- 
side influences, favorable markets, 
planned activity, correct mental atti- 
tude, growth from within and per- 
sonal convictions are all considered. 


eee In estate planning, the services 
of four men are needed; life under- 
writer, attorney, accountant and 


trust officer. Yet in many cases these 
four men do not work together, and 
in some instances they are competi- 
tors. Why would it not make more 
sense for these four men to work 
together for the good of their client 
—and themselves? And _ perhaps 
add a fifth man, a new, a different 
professional, the estate planner. This 
latter, as a financial architect, main- 
taining an overall view of the client’s 
needs, could bring the others in as 
they are needed, organizing and co- 
ordinating the various efforts. More 
about this interesting idea on page 
39 in Statesmanship in Estate Plan- 
ning. 


eee The service man is, today, 
generally of a serious sober nature. 
In many cases he is a married man 
with children and all the responsi- 
bilities such a status implies. He is, 
moreover, better paid than was for- 
merly the case,.and a much greater 
proportion of his income is net than 
is true of his civilian counterpart. 
He has been educated to the value of 
life insurance and has bought it in 
fair amounts, though not in as great 
an amount as his needs require. 
Overall, he represents Six Million 
Prospects for commercial life insur- 
ance. See page 47. 


eee Their old system of typing pol- 
icy and reissue declarations was in- 
efficient, time-consuming and_ too 
costly to the company described on 
page 54 so they made three changes 
by which Typing Time was Re- 
duced about 80%. Redesigned, con- 
tinuous forms, an automatic line 
finder, and an electronic tab type- 
writer coupled with electronically 
conductive lines printed on “the 
forms were all responsible for the 
savings. 


eee Automation can cause much 
dissension on the part of the em- 
ployee, due in great part to the lack 
of information. When employees are 
well briefed in the part they will 
play, the opportunities that will be 
open, the positions with greater re- 
sponsibility that they have a good 
chance of filling, the fear of losing 
their jobs will be eliminated to a 
large extent. On page 58, an indus- 
trial relations expert in The Human 
Side of Automation tells what, and 
how, communications can be used 
to solve the problems that manage- 
ment faces in this forward step. 
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Guidebook to 
future growth 


The day has long since passed when an underwriter 
relied only on salesmanship. The efficient underwriter 
knows that today he needs a broad business education 
if he is to extend professional advice of a high order. 


The C. L. U. study program helps the underwriter 
achieve that professional goal. In it are outlined the 
steps that lead to the proud designation of Chartered 
Life Underwriter. It is a guide to future growth, 
both in direct results and in community service. 


John Hancock highly values the contribution of the 
American College of Life Underwriters to the industry. 
Its Educational Program brings new professional status 
and skill to life underwriters everywhere. 


Pee a 
MUTUALJZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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editorial comment 


HAND IN HAND 


HERE IS NO NEED for life insurance to fear the 
 Feowanen of private pension plans, if we may 
judge from a report published ‘by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Institute. According to 
Jerry L, Miner, author of the study, life insurance sales 
and private pension plans are not competitive. Savings 
which might otherwise go into life insurance premiums 
do not go to pension and retirement funds. 

The report states that the proportion of total popula- 
tion covered by pension and retirement funds jumped 
from 23 to 34% in the period from 1953 to 1956. It is 
significant that among people with pension and retire- 
ment funds, the proportion which own life insurance 
rose from 87 to 92%. Furthermore, says the report, 
people with both life insurance and pension or retire- 
ment plan protection spent just as large a share of their 
. total income on life insurance as those who owned only 
| life insurance. 

For the purposes of the study a random sample of 
more than 3,000 spending units was taken. 

The survey covering a good many aspects of life in- 
surance ownership may be obtained from its sponsors, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


INCOME TAXATION OF COMPANIES 


a OR SOME REASON that is difficult for us to under- 
: stand, the United States Treasury insists upon 
‘considering all money coming in to a life insurance 


company as income for income tax purposes. This 
situation is analogous to taxing as income the money 
that a man carries to the bank to deposit in the account 
of a friend who gave him the money. Apparently the 
Treasury believes that if the man doing the errand is 
well known and carries a large enough amount of money 
that the principle is actually his and that he should pay 
an income tax. Thus a mutual life insurance company 
should be taxed, says the Treasury, on all of its income 
from policyholders, even though it does nothing more in 
a real sense than to reinvest the money. 

The difficulty of getting general public understanding 
and therefore support for a more realistic attitude has 
long been known by people in the life insurance business. 
Income taxation of life insurance companies is some- 
thing that is hard to understand in its complexity not 
only for the public, but for members of Congress and 
each incoming Secretary of the Treasury. Over twenty 
mutual life insurance companies have recently formed 
a Temporary Committee on the taxation of Mutual Life 
' Insurance Companies to help explain their position to 
the public and to furnish testimony at hearings on the 
| new income tax bill which will be up for consideration 
in Congress this fall. 

» Without abandoning principles, the committee has 
' decided to support a tax bill designed specifically for 
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mutual life insurance companies which has been intro- 
duced by Rep. John W. McCormack (D., Mass.). The 
bill, which embodies the known attitude of the Treasury 
that life insurance companies should be taxed on a 
corporate basis, allows a number of specific deductions 
which recognize the special character of mutual life 
insurance companies. 

In brief, the bill bases the tax on total receipts 
(gross), including paid-in premiums as well as invest- 
ment income. It grants deductions for company ex- 
penses, claim payments, additions to regular reserves, 
and additions to a new special fund designed to protect 
policyholders against certain unpredictable long term 
risks. The bill allows policyholder dividends as a de- 
duction. It applies the regular corporation income tax 
rate of 52% to the income remaining after these deduc- 
tions. It would specify a minimum tax, in effect guaran- 
teeing that the government will collect on life insurance 
business (as contrasted with pension plans and annui- 
ties) no less than it would under the laws in effect during 
the last three years. 


SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANSION OPPOSED 


OHN H. MILLER, vice-president and senior actuary 

of the Monarch of Massachusetts, recently summed 

up the arguments against further Social Security 
expansion. Mr. Miller was speaking for the American 
Life Convention, the Life Insurance Association of 
America, and the Health Insurance Association of 
America, in testimony before the Senate Finance com- 
mittee. 

In the past, liberalizations of the Social Security bene- 
fit structure were “cost of living’ increases, said Mr. 
Miller. The increases in 1954 were sufficient to cover 
the rise in the cost of living during the past four years. 
They are now in balance, according to the testimony. 

With regard to the proposed increase in the social 
security tax base to $4,800, Mr. Miller said: “As a 
result of our studies, we are convinced that the guiding 
principle should be one of maintaining the limit at a 
point not to exceed the average earnings of regular, 
full-time workers. For higher-than-average earnings to 
be taken into account by O.A.S.D.I. would simply mean 
that extra unneeded benefits would go to the minority 
of persons who have had such above-average earnings. 
These are the very people best able to build their own 
extra protection on a voluntary basis. 

“Under the principle we urge, no increase in the 
$4,200 figure is warranted at this time—the earnings 
of regular full-time workers now averaging about $4,100. 
It has been suggested that because full-time male work- 
ers now earn an average of about $4,400, an increase 
in the present figure would be justified. However, the 
system applies to both male and female workers, and 
the earnings of both should be taken into account in 
establishing the earnings limit. And even if males alone 
are considered, an increase to $4,800 is not justified.” 
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CARROL M. SHANKS 
President 
Prudential Insurance Co. 


HE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
"Fa the life insurance industry 
has been striking. Its accumulation 
of assets is remarkably large. The 
percentage of individuals in the 
country who are covered in some— 
or in several—ways by the privately- 
owned companies is a source of pride 
to all of us and an important mea- 
sure of security for the country. Our 
national economy is expanding, and 
it is reasonable to expect we will ex- 
pand with it. In view of these facts, 
we are tempted to look forward to 
an optimistic future—optimistic 
without qualification—for the in- 
surance industry. 


Two Sides 


Unfortunately, however, there are 
two sides to the coin. On the one 
hand is the picture of our industry’s 
apparently endless growth and ex- 
pansion—but on the other is a com- 
parison of our development with the 
growth of the economy as a whole; 
and this picture is not so bright. We 
have done well—but not as well as 
we should have done. The propor- 
tion of the public’s income after 
taxes which it devotes to life insur- 
ance has remained virtually un- 
changed during the past fifteen 
years. In other words, we have 
barely kept pace with the growth of 
the economy. Why? 

For reasons that I will go into 
later, the penalties of falling behind 
in a business like ours can be dis- 
astrous. Government intervention 
and government competition hang 
like a sword of Damocles over our 
heads. If we don’t do our job effec- 
tively, there’s always the danger that 
the government may try to do it for 
us. 
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Let’s take a quick look at what has 
happened in the industry during 
recent years: 

In 1957, life insurance sales of all 
branches—ordinary, industrial and 
group—amounted to $65,000,000,- 
000. Ten years ago, the total was 
$22,000,000,000, about a third as 
much. 

At the end of 1957, life insurance 
in force in the U. S. amounted to 
$456,000,000,000. Ten years ago, it 
was $201,000,000,000—less_ than 
half as much. 

At the end of 1957, insurance com- 
pany assets were more than $100,- 
000,000,000, about twice as great as 
ten years ago. This appears to be a 
gigantic increase. It isn’t. Nearly 
30% of the purchasing power of 
these dollars has simply been can- 
celled out by inflation. 

These numbers, big as they are, 
are no real measure of the job that 
has been done. 


Not Adequate Protection 


In 1945, the average family had 
life insurance protection equivalent 
to twelve months income, after 
taxes. Today this is somewhat 
higher: life insurance protects 
eighteen months of current income 
for the average family. But today’s 
figure is somewhat misleading. The 
rise in insurance coverage in recent 
years has been partly on a term basis, 
so that when we look to premiums 
instead of face amounts we find that 
the American public is devoting no 
more of its income to life insurance 
than was true fifteen years ago. The 
current proportion devoted to life 


insurance obviously is not high 
enough to provide adequate protec- 
tion to the average family. 

Why are we not gaining in the 
economy? Why don’t people invest 
more of their money in insurance, 
when the need obviously is greater? 


Not Critical 


We are not in any critical situa- 
tion—as an industry, we have, at 
most, a symptom, not a disease. Yet, 
other once-important industries have 
slipped—some so badly that they 
have almost ceased to exist. What 
happened to them? 

In some cases, the cause was ob- 
solescence of product. There was 
just no use for buggies, for instance, 
after automobiles came into the pic- 
ture. Only a few of the famous old 
wagon manufacturers, however, ad- 
mitted the fact. The rest simply 
stuck to their guns and then finally 
boarded up their factories when 
there were no more customers. This 
sort of thing happened to manufac- 
turers of a number of other products 
who refused to keep pace with 
changing social and economic 
changes. Products must change to 
meet the changing needs of people. 
This applies to us as well as to all 
other enterprises. 

Are our products obsolescent? Is 
there a resistance in the industry to 
really new products? 

The remarkable success of the 
family policy proves that a product 
adjusted to the current situation has 
a ready acceptance. For my part, | 
think variable annuities is another 
plan that fits our economic situation 
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and will prove to be helpful to and 
popular with policyholders. But the 
sale of variable annuities currently is 
being blocked, even by some insur- 
ance companies. If there had been 
any legal or legislative way to block 
the family policy, I have no doubt 
we would have had a hard time in- 
troducing it, just as we are having 
with variable annuities. Some day 
I hope the entire industry will get 
hard at work to develop new and 
better products that combine security 
with sales appeal. There is all the 
room in the world for creative think- 
ing on this front. 


Management Slipping 


The second possible cause of any 
industry slipping is really a corollary 
of the first—the . obsolescence of 
management. Unfortunately, the 
tendency for management to lose its 
progressiveness and drive often in- 
fects a whole industry, probably be- 
cause the decay of drive in one big 
organization lessens competition and 
makes it possible for people to lie 
down on the job all along the line. 
More than one industry that was 
among the greatest in the world in 
its prime now has fallen behind in 
virtually every measurement of an 
industry’s value—service to the pub- 
lic, progressiveness, acumen, capac- 
ity to operate profitably, labor and 
public relationships, outlook—all the 
indices that indicate where a busi- 
hess is going. 

Many reasons can be found to 
explain an industry or a major com- 
pany slipping, but look deep enough 
and usually you will find incom- 
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petent, inactive, or laissez-faire man- 
agement; a group hog-tied to 
established methods and _ without 
flexibility. Are we falling victim to 
obsolescence of management ? Do our 
size and prosperity tend to lead us 
toward the management problems 
that beset all bureaucracies? This 
we must avoid at all costs, because 
no business can continue to exist and 
prosper simply because it is big—no 
matter how big it is, it has to be 
managed intelligently, aggressively, 
and conscientiously, or it will fail. 
The third major cause of indus- 
trial decay has been the inability of 
the declining company to handle 
costs. Costs got out of hand as a 
result of faulty product design, out- 
dated production and distribution 
methods or because management was 
simply unable to cope with overhead 


Two sides to the coin 


pressures. The encroachments of in- 
creasing costs have driven more than 
one company out of business in the 
past, and the situation will grow 
worse in the future. With increased 
labor costs, a shorter work week, 
continuing inflation, an increasingly 
complicated tax structure and 
mounting raw material costs, the 
financial requirements of business 
will multiply, and management skill 
on this front will be more needed 
than ever before. The allowable 
number of mistakes will be reduced. 


Unique Problem 


The insurance industry is cer- 
tainly faced with some real cost 
problems, which can be overcome 
only by skilled management. We 
not only have the usual cost problems 
but have one problem not shared by 
other industries: the insurance in- 
dustry has, on its books, millions 
upon millions of dollars worth of 
policies issued many years ago 
which, because of unanticipated in- 
flation, carry far less than their 
share of the cost burden. In our 
business a customer buys a product 
at a stipulated price and pays for it 
over a lifetime—and there is ne way 
we Can raise our premiums once the 
original transaction is completed. 
This makes the challenge for us that 
much greater. Costs can be a greater 
long-range threat to us than to other 
industries, and will require greater 
skill to find solutions. 

In reviewing what is—or may be 
—ahead for the insurance industry, 
there are two other general topics I 
would like to touch upon: first, What 
are some of the specific things the 
industry should concentrate on in 
the immediate future in order to 
solidify our position—and_ second, 
What will happen if we don’t move 
ahead at a satisfactory pace? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 





® Top Commission Contracts 

® Life Time Renewals 

® Financial Assistance at the 
General Agent Level 


® Agent Group and Pension 
Plans 

® Educational Training 
Assistance 


® Salary Plan for Career 
Agents 


® Competitive Policies 
(Par and Non-Par) 

® Modern Term Policies and 
Riders 

® Special Limited Pay and 
Life Policies $10,000 — 
$25,000 Participating 


® $10,000 Special Whole Life 
(Par and Non-Par) 


® Outstanding A&S Policies 


® Sub-Standard 500% 
Mortality Any Size Policy 


For full details write F. D. GUYNN, 
VP and Director of Agencies, Dept. B-9 
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No Margin for Failure—Continued 


Among the problems that we will 
meet head-on in the coming years 
are these four : 

(1) How can we reduce the costs 
of distribution ? 

(2) How do we solve our tax prob- 
lems? 

(3) How do we assure competent 
manpower at the top levels of man- 
agement ? 

(4) What do we do about inflation ? 


Decentralization 


Distribution problems are not 
peculiar to our business. Progress 
must be made in simplifying and re- 
ducing the costs of distribution in 
virtually every field, because here 
is where a large part of the costs 
are created and, as a result, the place 
where the greatest economies should 
somehow be made. At the Prudential 
we took a step in this direction when 
we launched our decentralization 
program. Decentralization does a 
great many things for us, but one of 
the most important is that it in- 
creases efficiency in the field. We, as 
well as the rest of the industry, can 
well afford to spend a considerable 
amount of time creating or inventing 
other ways to make the sale and 
servicing of insurance more efficient 
and less costly. 

The problem of taxation is another 
that causes concern. The federal 
government is now working on a tax 
formula for the insurance industry, 
and there is no certain way of know- 
ing where it will end. The task of 
setting up an equitable formula for 
the industry is not easy. The in- 
surance industry which is generally 
thought to be undertaxed, actually 
is more heavily taxed at both federal 
and State levels than other savings 
institutions. 

One complicating factor in arriv- 
ing at a workable tax formula for 
the insurance industry is that the 
mutual companies have no profits 
to tax, and accordingly, any tax is a 
direct charge on policyholders—a 
direct tax on savings—a price 
that policyholders must pay for 
thrift. Creating a tax formula that 
applies equitably to mutual com- 
panies and their policyholders, and 
at the same time to stock companies 
—who, of course, should and do 


make profits and distribute them to 
stockholders—is a most difficult as- 
signment. Certainly the least that 
is needed in this situation is wide- 
spread public—and Congressional— 
education about the nature of our 
business. 

The problem of securing, holding 
and developing competent manpower 
for top-level management is one of 
our greatest problems, a problem 
common to all industry. However, 
when one recognizes the increasingly 
vital role of the insurance industry in 
the economy, it becomes obvious that 
far more than our own health as an 
industry is at stake. I don’t know 
that our industry is less attractive 
to good men and women than other 
industries; I assume that it may 
appear less exciting than some from 
the outside, and it is a fact that in- 
surance companies generally are not 
noteworthy for high _ salaries, 
bonuses, and _ stock participation 
plans—the latter, of course, being 
ruled out in mutual companies be- 
cause there isn’t any stock to par- 
ticipate in. 


Satisfying to Work For 


We must therefore look carefully 
at the incentives which we are capa- 
ble of supplying, and do the best we 
can. The first job is to make the in- 
surance industry a good and satisfy- 
ing industry to work for. This is 
purely a function of good manage- 
ment, but even with good manage- 
ment it will require an outlay of 
money. We need good men—hetter 
men than we have had, on the aver- 
age, ever before, and we will get 
them only if we maintain top-grade, 
far-sighted, imaginative management 
now. 

Finally, we are faced with the 
probability that inflation will con- 
tinue at a varying pace. Inflation 
hits us harder than most industries. 
In the first place, our premium on 
outstanding business is fixed for all 
time ; second, inflation compounds all 
our cost problems; and third, it 
creates policyholder dissatisfaction 
because the benefits they receive fall 
short of what they thought these 
benefits would provide when the 
original policy was taken out. 

All of us in the industry should 
fight inflation in every conceivable 
way, but should recognize that we 
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probably will have to live with it. 
I don’t mean that our fight is 
destined to be futile. It won’t be. 
Concentration on the job of fighting 
inflation may not stop it in the 
predictable future, but we can re- 
tard it and some day we may bring 
it to a halt. In any event our efforts 
will go a long way in preventing the 
government from taking  short- 
sishted measures, in difficult times, 
that will subsequently add fuel to the 
inflation fires. Slowing inflation 
down is next best to stopping it. 


The Penalty 


Now we come to one last and most 
important point : What is the penalty 
for not doing our job the way it 
should be done? 

In some businesses, there is a lot 
of elbow room for mistakes. In- 
efficiencies are slow catching up and 
taking their toll. But with us, there 
is no margin for failure. 

For one thing, the size and im- 
portance of the insurance industry, 
and its commanding place in the 
economy, is an open invitation to 
demagogues. Our assets can be made 
to look dangerous, not because we 
have any tendency to misuse them, 
but simply because we have them. 

On another front—providing am- 
ple coverage for the people of the 
country at reasonable rates—we 
could find ourselves wide open for 
government interference. It is gen- 
erally supposed that virtually every- 
one should have some sort of protec- 
tion. To the extent that we can’t 
provide it, the government is likely 
to. Here again is a fruitful political 
issue that attracts everyone who 
would like something for nothing, 
and repels only those, a pitifully 
small minority, who are dedicated 
to the principle that the government 
ought to stay out of competition with 
private business. We are going to 
have to find ways of providing some 
kind of coverage for anyone who 

can afford to pay any reasonable 
premium—and fortunately that in- 
cludes the vast majority of people. 


Make It Unnecessary 


The only way to keep the govern- 
ment out of the insurance business 
—or to keep the government from 
going any further into it, because it 

(Continued on page 22) 
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BILLION 


DOLLARS 


worth of 


confidence 


IVE BILLIONS of insurance in force is now the 
measure of size for Continental Assurance Company. 


This 5 billion dollars reflects the confidence that hun- 
dreds of thousands of policyholders have in the agents 
and brokers who represent Continental. 


This 5 billion is also an indication of the confidence 
that the agents and brokers in turn have in Continental 
Assurance. 


We are proud and grateful to the thousands of pro- 
fessional insurance men who have chosen Continental 
to protect their clients. We know that the men who 
represent Continental are the key to this company’s 
spectacular growth. 


These independent Continental representatives are far 
more than just salesmen... they are professionals in 
the science of protection . .. dedicated, as is Continental, 
to the interests and service of their policyowners. 


At this time, we salute the general agents and rep- 
resentatives whose partnership with Continental has 
raised this company’s insurance-in-force figure to the 
5 billion mark... 5 billion dollars worth of confidence. 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


ALBERT C. ADAMS 
President 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


HE PROPER METHOD of life in- 
too distribution is on an in- 
dividual basis. Life insurance is not 
a single payment purchase. The pur- 
chase and sale of a life insurance 
policy involves a continuing relation- 
ship of both money transfer to the 
company and service to the owner as 
needed because of the changes which 
occur in the life of the policy owner. 
This continuing relationship, the na- 
ture of the article we distribute, the 
dependability of its guarantees, are 
responsible for the increased public 
acceptance of the industry. This 
acceptance did not always exist; it 
has come a long way in such a short 
period as thirty years. 


Done Their Part 


The companies have fulfilled their 
part by maintaining solvency, 
prompt settlement of obligations and 
strict adherence to the principles of 
trusteeship. But the actual placing 
of the business, the conservation of 
the business in force has been due to 
the work of the field forces. 

The life work of a successful agent 
is arduous; it requires dedication, 
but for an agent to become successful 
takes time. 

In the trade, it is said that life 
insurance selling provides’ oppor- 
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tunity. And too often, one thinks of 
this in terms of dollars. I think that 
this is unfortunate because it is not 
100% true. To me, the statement 
means something entirely different. 
It means a business of opportunity 
for self-improvement. In proportion 
to the dedication of the individual 
and his effort to become a better- 
fitted person, it is true, his income 
does increase. But this increase is 
not due to the business opportunity, 
it is because of the changes in him. 

The changes in him, the develop- 
ment of what I choose to call the 
four C’s, are, and not necessarily in 
the order of importance, concentra- 
tion, curiosity, conviction and-cour- 
age. 

Somehow one gets all four little 
by little, over a period of time, by 
trial and error, by study, more ex- 
perience, by observation and under- 
standing of self. And when the four 
flowers blossom within an individual, 
there is the reward of true happiness 
in the business for that fortunate 
person. 

To me concentration is the appli- 
cation of one’s full abilities to the 
problem at hand. The dictionary 
says in part “to make stronger by 
the removal of what is foreign or 
inessential.” 

There was a young left-handed 
pitcher of. great promise in the 
American League a few years ago 
who was asked if he was always 
thinking while pitching. His reply 
was, “Certainly, I’m always think- 


ing. Of course, I’m not always 
thinking about pitching.” His lack of 
concentration was his enemy and 
the reason he was not a star. 

Curiosity is said to be the result 
of or the desire to know about 
things. Why does my company issue 
a certain type policy; what are its 
uses, what situation does it fit better 
than another? Why is agent X a 
better producer; what does he do 
that I don’t? A shift of this thought 
was very helpful to me as an agent. 
I studied the failures to find out why 
they failed. I tried to learn what not 
to do. The awakening of natural 
curiosity is the beginning of real 
learning. 


The Greatest Beneficiary 


Conviction is the state of being 
convinced. And if you can’t be con- 
vinced of the miracle of life insur- 
ance, that the greatest benefits of our 
product are the intangible, maybe 
more than the tangible, seek other 
work. I have never forgotten a re- 
mark made years ago by Dr. Hueb- 
ner, “the greatest beneficiary of a 
life insurance policy is the insured.” 
If you can’t have the conviction that 
your company is as good as the best, 
look around. If you don’t believe 
that life insurance is the best in- 
vestment because it is worth the most 
when you need it the most—well, 
sell mutual funds ; they will probably 
be worth the most when you don’t 

(Continued on page 24) 
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5 years from now 
what will you wish you had done today? 


FOUR CAPABLE MEN 
WILL FIND THE ANSWER HERE 
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The past five years in Franklin’s 
history have been dramatic and 
sensational. In 1957 our new paid 
sales exceeded $700 Million (all 
Ordinary). Only eight companies 
in the entire industry surpassed this 
record. At year-end, among more 
than 1,000 life companies, only 17 
ranked higher than Franklin in 
Ordinary business in force. But we 
are confident our performance of 
the past will pale in comparison with 
the future. Our Agency organization 
enjoys abundant prosperity. This is 
of primary importance to us since 
in our philosophy the agency 
representative is the most important 
individual in the industry. 


Now we are planning for a greatly 
accelerated growth. One phase will 
be the appointment of four resident 
field supervisors at key regional 
offices, to round out our management 
program. If you are under 50 years 
of age . . . possess a good personal 
production record . . . with at least 
some Organization experience . . 
this may be a truly remarkable 
opportunity for YOU to share 
permanently in Franklin’s brilliant 
future. Salary, bonus, and expenses, 
of course. 

You may write to President Chas. 
E. Becker in confidence if you care 
to discuss the matter. 


INSURANCE 


FRAN KILIN LJ COMPANY 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Nine Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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publications 


Investing in Economic Knowledge 


This is the thirty-eighth annual 
report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc. It tells the 
aims of economic research and the 
many uses that are made of the find- 
ings resulting from such research. It 
reviews the National Bureau’s work 
to date, points out returns on invest- 
ment in economic knowledge, and 
indicates important public issues on 
which research and investigation are 
needed. Included in the report are 
staff studies on national income, con- 
sumption and capital formation, busi- 
ness cycles, economic growth, bank- 
ing and finance, governmental 





NEW AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 
discusses . . . 


Life Insurance 
Stocks for 
PROFIT and 
GROWTH 


60 pages of hard hitting factual 
data on 80 Stock Life Insurance 
Companies by Victor G. Paradise, 
specialist in life insurance stocks. 
In addition to stock companies, Mr. 
Paradise now presents for the first 
time interesting information on the 
40 largest Mutual Life Insurance 
companies. 

Is size a deterrent to growth? Does 
bigness beget bigness? Are growth 
and size virtues? These are just a 
few of the questions about life 
insurance companies dealt with in 
this revealing book. 


For your copy, order at your book- 
store or mail $5.00 (plus sales tax 
in Calif.) to 
Paradise Securities 
Company 
9477 Brighton Way 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 











activity and finances, and interna- 
tional economic relations. 

108 pps; published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 261 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. and available without charge 
from that Bureau. 


Best's Chart of Recommended Life 
Insurance Companies—1958 Edition 


This pocket-size chart covers the 
254 life insurance companies which 
are recommended by the Alfred M. 
Best Company. It shows the princi- 
pal items from each company’s 
financial statement, together with 
essential operating ratios of each of 
these companies. 

$2.00 per copy: Published by the 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
and available from that office or from 
branch offices in Boston, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Los Angeles and Richmond. 


Preferred and Common Stocks—Cur- 
rent Yields—1958 Edition 


This is a revised edition of a book- 
let which was last issued in 1953. 
It has been revised extensively to 
give complete yield data for dividend 
rates ranging from 1¢ to $7.00. 

Copies are available to banks, at- 
torneys, insurance companies and 
other institutional investors from 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
and Company, 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


New Federal Estate Tax Regulations 


This booklet covers the Federal 
Estate Law in detail. 

$1.50 per copy. Published by 
Commerce Clearing House,’ Inc., 
4025 West Peterson Ave., Chicago 
46, Illinois. 









AUTOMATION TERMS 


WEBSTER IS HAVING a rough time. 
English as she has been spoken may 
have been all right for our parents 
and for us, but it won’t be for future 
generations. Automation—in offices 
and plants—is the guilty party. It 
is creating new meanings for many 
of our most common words. A 
glossary has been issued by the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion, defining five hundred words 
commonly used today when talking 
about automation. 

In this glossary we find that an 
error must never be confused with a 
mistake. An error it says, is the 
amount of loss of precision in a 
quantity. A mistake is something 
quite different. A file, we discover, 
is a sequential set of items. A band 
is a group of recording tracks. Bit is 
defined as a binary digit, the first 
word of which, in turn, means a 
characteristic involving a selection 
in which there are only two possible 
alternatives. 

A branch isn’t a part of a tree. 
It is a conditional jump. Trunk now 
means exactly the same thing as bus. 
A column isn’t quite as easily de- 
fined. The explanation reads: one 
of the character or digit positions in 
a positional notation representation 
of a unit of information. Wow! And 
the definition then blandly states: 
columns are usually numbered from 
right to left! 

When it gets to the word memory, 
the glossary simply shudders, tells 
you that this is not a good word 
and refuses to define it. Instead it 
says you should always say storage 
(let’s see now—if my storage serves 
me right. . .). 

A tank is no longer a simple con- 
tainer. It has to have a set of chan- 
nels each forming a separate recir- 
culation path. We skimmed almost 
all the way to the end of the booklet 
before we found a word that meant 
what we understood by it: the word 
zero. Zero, the definition says, 
means nothing. However, the defini- 
tion goes on to explain that in most 
cases you have to make sure whether 
you are talking about plus zero or 
minus zero! 

To read this book for yourself, 
write NOMA, 1931 Old York Rd., 
Willow Grove, Pa. Price to non- 
members is $2.00. 
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No. 5 in a series 


These men behind the A®tna Life man are representative of many A‘tna 
Chartered Life Underwriters who take time to encourage participation 
in the C.L.U. movement . . . who teach C.L.U. courses. 

“Etna Life has always considered C.L.U. study one of the most 
important steps in a successful sales career. The company co-operates 
by providing text books and financial assistance. It contributes to travel 
and living expenses for those who qualify to attend the yearly C.L.U. 
Institutes. 

“Etna Life is proud of its representatives who have earned the 
C.L.U. designation — for it reflects their dedication to the highest 
principles of client service. 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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No Margin for Failure—from page !7 


is already big business with the 
government—is to make it unneces- 
sary for the government to expand 
its insurance services. This pro- 
duces problems for us particularly in 
accident and health insurance, which 
is difficult at best to manage, and 
where precedents have been set in 
England and Canada for govern- 
ment coverage. Private coverage is 
already virtually impossible in both 
those countries in many of these 
categories. 

If the insurance industry continues 
to grow, to be progressive, well 
managed, broad-gauged, and con- 
scious of the job that has to be done, 
we should move into the greatest era 
we have ever experienced and 
solidify our position as a free enter- 
prise institution. If we let old age 
and bureaucracy creep up on us, we 
are in for trouble. 


Our course is certainly clear. The 
fact that we are aware of the prob- 
lems confronting us gives me con- 
fidence that we will find ways to 
solve them. What we do, not what 
the economy does, will determine 
what is ahead in life insurance. 


OPINION SURVEY 


FIvE THOUSANDS life insurance 
agents are now being surveyed by 
the research division of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation to determine their opinions 
on developments in the business 
which affect them and their policy- 
holders. The first of these annual 
surveys, conducted in cooperation 
with the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will make it 
possible to chart trends in the 
industry from year to year, 
L. I. A. M. A. believes. 
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Buying and Selling 


Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation is active as a 
dealer in maintaining trading markets in the 
“stocks of leading insurance companies, thus 
affording investors a direct market for buying 
and selling blocks of securities at net prices. 
We shall be pleased to furnish bids or offers 
and pertinent information on shares in which 
you may be interested. 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


San FRANcIsco 


Securities or THE Untrep States GOVERNMENT AND ITS AGENCIES 

Strate, MunicipaL, Revenve anv Housine Securities 

Bonps, PREFERRED AND ComMON STOCKs OF 
InpustrRIAL, Pusiic Uritiry anp RaILroaD CorporaTIONns 

Casua.ty, Fire anp Lire Insurance Company Stocks 

BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 
SECURITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Foreicn Do.iar Bonps 


Distributor 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Dealer 














SOCIAL SECURITY RISE 


HIGHER SOCIAL SECURITY benefits 
and rates are almost certain, with the 
effective date probably January 1. 
The House of Representatives on 
Thursday passed the bill, 375-2, and 
quick Senate action was expected. 
Although the Administration earlier 
in the session expressed itself as 
opposed to Social Security expan- 
sion, Washington observers now be- 
lieve the President will sign the 
legislation. 

The bill passed by the House 
raises the tax rate from 2%4% each 
on employers and employees to 
2%4% and from 3%% to 33%4% on 
the self-employed. The amount of 
earnings included would rise from 
$4,200 to $4,800. Benefits would be 
increased roughly 7% for present 
and future recipients. Public assist- 
ance would also be liberalized. 


BRIEFS 


e Although men continued to own 
the major share of life insurance, 
women owned over $65,000,000,000 
of protection at the end of 1957. 

e The average premium paid by 
policyholders for each $1,000 of life 
insurance in 1957 was about one- 
fifth less than the average outlay per 
$1,000 of life insurance in force ten 
years ago. 

e There were 800,000 family plan 
policies purchased last year, cover- 
ing 3,200,000 persons for a total 
of $8,500,000,000 of protection. 

e Since the end of World War II, 
American life insurance companies 
have aided some 4,000,000 families 
to buy homes by extending approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000 in home 
mortgage loans. 


~ From the Life Insurance Fact Book published 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 


ALC PRESIDENT 


ROLLAND E. IRISH president of 
Union Mutual of Portland, Maine, 
is the unanimous choice of the 
American Life Convention nominat- 
ing committee to be the next ALC 
president. Mr. Irish will succeed 
Harry J. Stewart, president of the 
West Coast Life, if elected at the 
annual meeting to be held October 
6—10 in Chicago. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that a 


good agent deserves 
the advantage of an 


exclusive contract. 


o one but a Northwestern Mutual 
N agent can write Northwestern 
Mutual business. This type of exclusive 
contract is unusual in the life insurance 
business. 

There are obvious benefits for the agent 
in such an arrangement. Foremost among 
them is the assurance that Northwestern 

safeguarding tomorrow Mutual protects its own agents. Only 
Northwestern Mutual agents can sell, offer 
or deliver Northwestern Mutual policies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














Business of Opportunities—from p. 18 


need it and the least when you do 
. and this is with or without 
group insurance. 

And after you have been educated, 
one of the greatest things is to have 
courage. Develop the quality of mind 
that will enable you to encounter the 
many situations which exist in our 
business with firmness and without 
fear. Have the courage to be your- 
self, try to do the things you have 
been taught. Learn how to make 
yourself do what you already know 
you should. 

Many calls and much correspond- 
ence in the last few years in connec- 
tion with what is generally consid- 
ered to be abuses in the sale of life 
insurance has been brought to my 
attention as president of NALU. 
Without power of any kind and ac- 
tually without sufficiently unified 
opinion, the association can only 
publicize these abuses and hope that 
its membership will see the dangers 
of their continuance. We would 
naturally be more effective and 
would better serve the insurance- 
buying public if our local associations 
operated in a well-informed, unified 
effort. Many of these situations are 


heavy in impact but fortunately of 
short duration, but in all fairness, the 
National Association can’t be 
blamed because it does not imme- 
diately step into such situations and 
have them corrected. It just does 
not have the power. 


An Honor to be a Member 


I personally feel that there are 
some situations, such as the matter 
of group insurance, which will only 
be settled by legislation and _ this, 
therefore, becomes as much the prob- 
lem of the state and local associations 
as of NALU. In this entire area, 
NALU is an association of associa- 
tions. Each local and state associa- 
tion has representation at the na- 
tional level. NALU is willing and 
anxious to perform services to their 
best interests which always includes 
those of the insurance-buying public. 
It listens to all stories and gives its 
best attention to everyone. There 
can be no question, this is an agents’ 
association and no ideal could be 
higher than to have our standards 
at a point where it is an honor to 
be a member. 

Whether we realize it or not, it 
is a fact that our agency system is 


under pressure from dangers which 
exist with increasing strength right 
now. The fight to save “man-the 
individual” is just beginning. So- 
cialism and statism do not always 
come by victory from the outside, 
They can destroy our foundations 
from within. The individual must 
not be submerged by the mass-ism 
which we have organized. And if 
we can serve and preserve indi- 
vidualism here, we have some hope 
of saving it in the world. The 
struggle now going on, and the 
great issue of our times, is between 
collectivism and individualism. We 
must fight to preserve man’s capacity 
and desire to make decisions for 
himself, 

The opportunity we have to help 
Americans make life’s most impor- 
tant decisions for themselves, to en- 
able them to see all the factors, their 
individual economic future, the 
family profile and_ responsibilities 
and to make the best provision they 
can for the fulfillment of their du- 
ties and opportunities is magnificent. 
It brings a moral responsibility to us 
because of our work, which I am 
sure, once it is understood, no good 
life insurance man will ever turn 
away from. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


RESPONSIBILITY? 


Questions that require answers! 


We’re collecting all these vital answers now—getting ready for the forthcoming 53rd 
annual edition of BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized authority on legal 
reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference work offers 
you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. It includes 
Best’s famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify 
after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $25.00. This includes an accompanying full years 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ORDER NOW—Take full advantage of the forthcoming 


1958 EDITION of 


LIFE REPORTS 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON ¢ CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS * LOS ANGELES - RICHMOND 


RECOMMENDED? 
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erative research—education 


MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Procedural Planning 


J. T. BRYDEN 
Vice President and General Manager 
North American Life Assurance Co. 


Y KEEPING THE FULL TIME Staff 
Bi our planning department to a 
minimum, and assigning other per- 
sonnel to it for temporary duty on 
specific projects, the company and 
the participating line managers both 
benefit in a. number of ways. The 
cost of planning staff function is 
minimized. There is also the advan- 
tage of giving training in the 
specialized skills of organization 
planning and work distribution, inte- 
gration and mechanization of pro- 
cedures and analysis of work flow 
to many who will return, after 
completion of a particular planning 
project, to line management. They 
will be more familiar with forms 
design, space and lay-out factors, 
operations manuals and work charts. 


Carefully Selected 


The men who are temporarily 
attached to the planning department 
for a project are carefully selected 
from among the more senior mem- 
bers, and generally from the candi- 
dates in our manpower development 
scheme, involving job _ rotation. 
They are given a set of study ma- 
terial on systems and procedures, 
which is reproduced at the end of 
this article. Periodical meetings are 
held for the purpose of discussing 
phases of the work not covered in 
the printed material, as well as spe- 
cific aspects of the project itself. 

The surveys are done in coopera- 
tion with the line managers affected, 
and the findings are made available 
to them. Changes in procedures are 
worked out in consultation. 
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Where a project is confined to 
one department’s operations, a 
meeting is held first with the de- 
partment supervisors and then with 
the staff. In the meetings, it is 
plainly stated that the success of the 
survey depends upon the participa- 
tion of the members of the depart- 
ment in the project, and the extent 
of the two-way cooperation between 
the analyst and each member of the 
department. 

If the survey involves the work 
of two or more departments or is of 
general interest, an announcement 
may be made by letter to the officers 
and supervisors. 

Each analyst submits a weekly 
activity report and this serves as an 
excellent way to keep in touch with 
developments. Other reports are 
submitted verbally or in writing, as 
circumstances develop. 

At one time, we had six full-scale 
projects under way. In all of them, 
the key operating people were just 
as anxious as the planning depart- 
ment to finish the job on a proper 
systems analysis basis. In one case, 
the department manager was the 
analyst on the survey. In another 
case, the department manager was 
released from his full time duties 
to work with the analyst. 

The project assignment basis 
provides an excellent means for the 
company to groom men for super- 
visory responsibilities in the area in 
which the survey is conducted. It 
enables the analyst to study the 
operations in detail; the qualifica- 
tions and performances of the 
personnel, and the interdepartmental 
and human interrelationships in- 
volved. He is in a much better 
position to do an impartial and 
objective analysis than he would 


after assuming supervisory respon- 
sibilities. As a supervisor, he will 
carry forward into his new respon- 
sibilities the staff function of 
planning. 


One Man's Reaction 


The reaction of line personnel 
temporarily attached to the planning 
department for a survey has been 
enthusiastic. One senior department 
manager had this to say in a weekly 
report : 

“T have now been directly attached 
to the Planning Department for a 
period of nine one-half weeks. While 
occasional interruptions were inevit- 
able, I think that the experience | 
have gained has been very profitable 
from my point of view. 

“Having the opportunity to work 
for a period completely away from 
my own department has enabled me 
to concentrate fully on a number 
of departmental planning phases that 
have been urgently in need of at- 
tention for quite some time. | 
“Completing the course of study ma- 
terial has enabled me to adopt a 
more formal approach to procedure 
planning and [| have found it invalu- 
able as a time saver. While I have 
done some previous study on plan- 
ning, the company course has given 
me new ideas and approaches to the 
subject. 

“T should like to continue spending 
a portion of my time on planning 
and at the same time continue to 
seek assistance from the planning 
department when this is necessary.” 

Two important points stand out 
in the manager’s report : 

1. The creation of a strong bond of 
understanding and appreciation for 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Procedural Planning—Continuved 


the services offered by the planning 
department. 

2. The assumption by the manager 
of skills in and the responsibility for 
plannitig in his own area. 

Thete is also evident a strong de- 
sire for self-improvement. We 
believe that this can be better de- 
veloped through temporary assign- 
ment to the planning department 
than through any formal work 
simplification course that might be 
given on a classroom basis. 

In our experience, all the line 
people invariably welcome any op- 
portunity to achieve participation 
in a project. If our program is any 
more time-consuming than other ap- 
proaches, it gives every promise 
of being much more effective over a 
long period of time. 


General Outline of Systems and 
Procedures Course 


Part 1 — Job Analysis 

1. Guide for Analyzing Jobs—Ana- 
lysts Work Book. (*) 

2. Training and Reference Manual 
for Job Analysis. (*) 

Part 2— System and Procedure 
Analysis 

1. Specifications for a work simpli- 
fication program. (*) 

2. Production Planning and Control 
in Office Operations. (*) 
3. Process Charting—its 
Procedural Analysis. (*) 
(a) A Flow Process Chart for Use 
as a Supervisory Tool. (H. J. 
Neufeld, Great-West Life) 


Use in 


4. Supervisors’ Guide—to the work 
distribution chart. (*) 

—to the process chart. (*) 

—to the work count. (*) 

5. A Case Study in The Develop- 
ment of an IDP Application (also 
New Look In brochure Gaining 
Effective Acceptance of Change, 
Group Administration and LOMA 
1957 Annual Proceedings) 

6. Integrated Data Processing for 
Every Office by H. John Ross (***) 
Part 3— Attitudes and Philosophy 
The following are covered by re- 
prints of articles (** items) and/or 
by conference: Job Enlargement. 
(**); Motivating Office Workers 
by Dr. J. D. Griffin. (**) ; “Team- 
work” by W. W. Murray. (**); 
Planning speech given at Branch 
Secretaries’ Conference. (**) ; Prob- 
lem Solving—Imagination, Original 
Thinking, etc. (**); Suggestions 
System. (**); Too Much Manage- 
ment, Too Little Change (Harvard 
Business Review reprint**) ; How 
To Be An Idea Man—Research In- 
stitute of America—May 1956. 


Part 4 — Work Measurement 


1. Techniques for the Development 
of a Work Measurement System (*) 
2. A Work Measurement System— 
Development and Use (a _ case 
study). (*) 


Part 5 — Organization, Job Evalua- 
tion, Space and Layout, Forms De- 
sign 

1. Organization—the company or- 
ganization chart and specifically the 
organization of the department being 
surveyed. 
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UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


2. Job Evaluation—to be covered in 
conference. 


3. Space and Layout—work flow 
factors—handled by conference. 
(See also: Manual of Office Layout, 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa) 


4. (a) Design and Control of Busi- 
ness Forms—Frank Knox, National 
Office Management Association text, 
(b) Forms Control—U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. (*) “Sim- 
plifying Procedures Through Forms 
Control” 

(c) Manual of Forms Design and 
Control—Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
5. On Writing Reports, Proposals 
and Manuals. 

(a) How To Make a Procedure 
Manual by H. John Ross (***) 


Part 6 — Advanced and Special 
Reading 


1. Streamlining Business Proced- 
ures by Richard F. Neuschel. 


2. Incentive Management, James E. 
Lincoln, 


3. Office Management and Control, 
George R. Terry. 

4. Technique of Systems and Pro- 
cedures by H. John Ross (***) 

(*) Items thus marked are avail- 
able from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

(**) Items thus marked are re- 
prints of articles, papers and 
speeches from various sources. 
(***) Texts by H. John Ross 
from Office Research Institute, P. O. 
Box 744, Miami 43, Florida. 
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Robert D. Lowry, CLU, President e Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Again New York Life agents set a record 
with 417 seats at the Million Dollar Round Table! 


For the fourth consecutive year, New York Life 
leads all other companies in the number of agents 
receiving this high industry honor. 


It’s another banner year for New York Life with 417 of the 
Company’s agents earning recognition at the 1958 Million 
Dollar Round Table—and to each and every man who qual- 
ified for this high honor go our heartiest congratulations. 


We’re proud of this record of continuous leadership. We 
feel it offers convincing evidence of the sincerity and enthu- 
siasm with which our agents serve their clients. We also 
believe that it is a good indication of the growing popularity 
of New York Life’s modern policies and of the effectiveness 
of our Advanced Training Program. Most of all, it demon- 
strates why we say ““The New York Life agent is not only a 
good man to know—but also a good man to be!” 


New York Life 
Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MuTuAt COMPANY @MREREBO) FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 





ANDREW KAKOYANNIS, General Agent for the Berkshire Life Insurance Company in Miami, Florida, entered the business in New York 


City in 1922 as >pecial Agent. In 1928 he became Manager in the same city and in 1948 joined Berkshire Life as General Agent, 
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...and like the creative writer, an agent must utilize all the 
technical knowledge, personal experience, understanding 
and talent at his command, before he reaches the happy 
ending of a completed sale.” 


“There’s more creativeness involved in insurance selling, 
Mr. Kakoyannis, than I ever realized!” 


“That’s right. Any member of Berkshire’s field management 
team will tell you that the successful agent’s job is 99% 
creative. That’s why our training and field supervision pro- 
gram is continuous, designed to add a never-ending fund 
of information to each agent’s total experience. With this 
increased knowledge and technical skill the agents are 
equipped to sell even complex plans with complete confidence.” 


“Would I get the benefits of this program?” 





“If your qualifications meet our recruitment standards, you 
certainly will. The whole philosophy of the program is to 
help both new and experienced agents increase their incom¢ 
by increasing their knowledge and technical competence, Ii 
makes it easy to understand why today 
Berkshire presents the greatest potentia 
for personal growth in the industry!’ 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


| Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY °¢ 1851 
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EARL M. SCHWEMM, CLU 
Chicago Agency Manager 
The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


N ADDITION to doing the conven- 
ee and fundamental things re- 
quired to run an agency, we have 
tried to establish certain special sell- 
ing principles, such as: 


1. The importance of outside in- 
fluences as the basis for insurance 
sales. 
2. That there are certain favored 
markets at a given time; i.e., regard- 
less of times and conditions, there 
are always certain “money winds” 
in our business. 
3. The importance of consistent in- 
telligent planned activity as the basis 
of sure production. 
4. That the salesman’s basis for in- 
creased production levels results 
from a growth from within. 
5. That while our selling should 
convey enthusiasm and friendliness, 
it also must convey one’s convictions. 
By continuous reference to these 
rrinciples, it is our hope that they 
have become basic to the sales pat- 
terns of our men and essential to 
part of their way of selling. By the 
acceptance of these principles, they 
have been woven together in such 
i Way as to develop a definite selling 
philosophy in and for our agency. 
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The real pay off in our business is 
not a knowledge of life insurance 
but our awareness and knowledge 
of outside influences. I have been 
unable to find a better basic princi- 
ple to serve as a stimulation for 
substantial life insurance produc- 
tion. I do not see how we can sell 
in the most favorable markets with- 
out a knowledge of outside influ- 
ences. 

Further, I feel that more and 
more outside influences are going to 
be responsible for life insurance 
sales. These influences are such that 
we have no control over them, such 





Certain special principles 














as tax laws, tax regulations, court 
decisions, the matter of marital de- 
duction, Social Security, the true 
meaning of high taxes, social and 
economic conditions and trends, and 
population statistics. 

So it is my firm conviction that 
knowledge of life insurance alone is 
not the essential for the real pay off 
for Life Insurance salesmen in 
today’s market. The pay off, rather, 
results in our awareness and knowI- 
edge of outside influences as the 
basis for life insurance sales. Con- 
sequently, life insurance salesmen 
today have to know a lot about a lot 
of things other than just life insur- 
ance. This means that currently and 
in the future, a bigger investment 
must be made in the study of Condi- 
tions outside of our business by the 
life insurance salesman. 


Higher Personal Production 


In turn, agency managers must 
strive for a higher personal produc- 
tion per man because of the higher 
start up cost in our business ; the in- 
creased cost of training ; the present 
high living costs; our complex 
society requiring knowledge about 
many things other than insurance, 
and because continuous study is 
necessary. In short, a much greater 
investment in self is required. Con- 
sequently, the good insurance man 

(Continued on the next page) 
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there’s 


so much 


to 
choose 
from 


at... 


One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


A true specialty restaurant 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


MEN'S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 
Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio.” 


se Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 


Ce ee ee 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Selling Philosophy—Continued 


of today must be capitalized at a 
much higher value than was the 
case just a short while ago and this 
higher value must result in greater 
productivity. 

As individuals progress in our 
business and become leaders in their 
respective agencies, you will find 
that primarily, increased production 
has resulted, because of progressive 
personal improvement due to a 
growth from within. 


What the Leaders Do 


Leaders in our industry keep 
atune to new markets—they accept 
new procedures to meet new oppor- 
tunites for life insurances sales. 
They have grown in the ability to 
serve, in a manner to keep pace with 
the economic progress of their 
clients; and to prospect in higher 
levels of purchasing power. There 
is a tendency, which a salesman 
must fight—and that is, that as one’s 
ability to serve and sell improves 
—he should not decrease his selling 
activity proportionately. 

We do all we can through super- 
vision to help develop this growth 
from within, without a decrease in 
activity. I have never wavered over 
the years as to the importance of 
writing a large number of cases each 
year. Every time an agent writes 
a case, he tastes success, and the 
more often this happens, the more 
solid becomes his success pattern. 
True progress results by maintain- 
ing sales activity with an increas- 
ing average size case. Security in 
our business does not follow a pat- 
tern of restricted activity. 

In our agency, we are constantly 
stressing the importance of ex- 
posure. The matter of exposure is 
so important for those having been 
in the business for a few years. 
When sales are analyzed, you would 
be amazed at how often the policy- 
holder or the prospect initiated the 
sale. In checking sales, we note 
time after time how the buyer 
initated the business. We know it 
pays to circulate, because if you’re 
going to sell peowle, you have to 
see people. 

In my book, the life insurance 
agent is primarily a salesman of 
ideas—not a technical expert. And 
to present ideas, he must make calls 


and have selling exposure. Again 
it is a matter of activity. Then, too, 
there is a pay off in just staying with 
the job in order to capitalize on past 
efforts. 

Yes, we stress constantly the mat- 
ter of activity and we also stress 
consistent production. When prize 
awards are considered, we favor con- 
sistent production over spasmodic 
large production. The regular steady 
producer receives more recognition 
than one who may have a larger 
aggregate production, but on an ir- 
regular basis. In our bulletins, lead- 
ers in applications receive as much 
prominence as leaders in placed 
volume. 

So to our men, we continue to sell 
the value of consistent, intelligent 
and planned activity as the basis of 
sure production. 

The items mentioned as outside 
influences could be taken separately 
and an article written on each as to 
how they can serve as the basis for 
life insurance sales. As an example, 
I will refer briefly to just one, the 
matter of population statistics. 

Today we see a longer period of 
dependency at both ends of life. 

At the beginning of life, improved 
child mortality and increased educa- 
tional requirements mean that for 
a longer period the child is depen- 
dent on the parent. This means 
more insurance is needed for family 
protection. A high price level also 
increases the need for protection to 
cover this longer dependency period. 

Increased longevity makes more 
certain the reaching of retirement 
age and thereafter, being retired for 
a longer period of time. 

A source of guaranteed income at 
retirement is now and will be in 
future years much more important 
than in years gone by. Provisions 
for it must be arranged long before 
it is needed. Due to high living costs 
and high taxes, life insurance and 
annuities provide the most economi- 
cal method of assuring this guar- 
anteed income. Increased longevity 
has become a common phrase, but 
by and large, we are only consider- 
ing it as it relates to the need of 
retirement income. 

How many people do you know 
who are being kept alive today be- 
cause of advance medical science and 
new drugs? I know many of then 
—and further, I have knowledge o! 
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the tremendous cost involved. This 
fact has created a new need for a 
guaranteed cash accumulation,—a 
fund before the clean-up fund— 
namely a fund to be used to keep one 
alive in old age. The amount needed 
—you name it, $2,000, $5,000 or $10,- 
000. A friend of mine just spent 
$22,000 in keeping his father alive 
in his old age. We are talking about 
this new need, tied in with life in- 
surance. In any event, in our current 
selling, we can capitalize on this mat- 
ter of increased period of depend- 
ency at both ends of life. 

Since 1946, our population has 
increased by twenty-five million. 
Over 50% of this increase has been 
in the under-20 age group and about 
15% in the 65 and over group, that 
is, two-thirds in what is generally 
known as the non-producer group. 

We thus have a great market for 
juvenile sales from a quantity stand- 
point. But we can and should de- 
velop a real quality juvenile market 
by showing the parent the advan- 
tages of starting a sizable juvenile 
policy. Present-day high taxes, plus 
the advantages of transferring part 
of the estate of the parent through 
juvenile premiums rather than later 


by will, are reasons that appeal to a° 


substantial buyer. 

Also, we must give consideration 
to the fact that before long the post- 
war babies will be entering the work- 
ing age group and thus be in the 
producer group. Who will be their 
insurance man then? I believe the 
salesman who sold the quality 
juvenile policy will be in a preferred 
position. 


Ten Million Persons 


The government estimates that ten 
million persons will be added to the 
work force in ten years. The in- 
crease will be made up of workers 
under age 25 and over 45, i.e., 
mainly from today’s juvenile policy- 
holders. 

Savings institutions other than life 
insurance talk about protecting one’s 
future, talk about providing funds 
for education, providing for old age, 
etc. They use life insurance slogans 
without giving life insurance protec- 
tion. 

No one has any objection to Series 
E bonds or any government bonds 


as such, nor would we criticize sav- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA DETROIT 





E. P. HIGGINS ANS COMPANY 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Bourse Bidg. 
Phila. 6, Penna. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, Inc. 
ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND e¢ ATLANTA e¢ NEW YORK 
PORTLAND 





NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 








ae f LNyhact Company 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INDIANAPOLIS 


LOUISVILLE DALLAS ~- LOS ANGELES 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 HOPE STREET SPRINGDALE, CONN. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 

10 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Irma Kramer 

Alan K. Peterson, A.S.A. E. J. Pilsudski 

D. W. Sneed Wm. P. Kelly 
Franklin 2-4020 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
116 John Street, New York, N.Y. 








Lenard E. Goodfarb, F.S.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
11 North Juniper St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 











W. E. GROVES 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT 
R. FONDILLER 
T. M. OBERHAUS 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 
BRANCH OFFICE Les Angeles, Calif. 


J. RAYWID 
M. T, WERMEL 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
Telephone Henover 2-6840 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


For many years, Continental 

American’s high average 

policy size—both in new 

msurance written and 

Par a * ee --  e --e insurance in force—has 
ranked this company 
consistently among the top 
five life insurance companies 
in the nation. This 

notable distinction is due in 
part to Continental American’s 
specialization in preferred 
class insurance, with 

resulting savings to purchasers 
of life insurance in larger 
amounts. It is also due to 

the generally superior 

quality of our product, and to 
the quality of our representation. 
These factors have produced 
facts. They appear in the 
chart below. They 

furnish convincing proof of 
our growth, stability, and the 
soundness of philosophy 

on which Continental 
American operates. 















































Impressive Record of Continental American Progress 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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PART III—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXATION—1957 


QUESTION 6 


In trust and tax literature ref- 
erence is frequently made to 
marital deduction trusts, con- 
tingent trusts, sprinkling trusts, 
and short-term _—reversionary 
trusts. 

(a and b) Describe (1) the na- 
ture, and (2) the purpose, of 
each of these types of trust. 

(c) Explain in connection with 
each of the foregoing types of 
trust whether any Federal gift 
tax liability would be involved 
either at the time the trust is 
created or during the life of the 
trust. 


Answer 


(a and b) The marital deduction 
trust is a mechanism by which prop- 
erty is left in trust to a surviving 
spouse with such powers in the 
spouse as to qualify the property for 
the marital deduction under the 
Federal estate tax law. 

It is generally contemplated that 
the amount left in trust will take ad- 
vantage of the maximum deduction 
which is equal to 50 per cent of the 
adjusted gross estate, for the pur- 
pose of minimizing Federal estate 
taxes. In its most common form, to 
qualify the property for the marital 
deduction, the trust must provide 
that the surviving spouse be entitled 
for life to all the trust income, paya- 
ble at least annually, and also have 
the exclusive power to appoint the 
trust property in favor of herself or 
her estate. 

A. contingent trust is one which 
would go into operation only if cer- 
tain contingencies arise. Such a 
trust can be created either during 
the grantor’s lifetime or by the terms 
of his will. It would remain inactive, 
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(Continued) 


however, until the occurrence of a 
particular contingency at which time 
the trust would be set in operation. 

The purpose of such a trust, 
usually, is to take care of minor chil- 
dren after the death of the surviving 
spouse and before the children reach 
maturity. At the death of the surviv- 
ing spouse the trust would operate to 
provide income for the benefit of the 
minor children until their majority or 
until some future date, for example, 
when they reach age 30. Frequently, 
life insurance beneficiary designa- 
tions are arranged so that the sur- 
viving spouse is a primary benefici- 
ary and a contingent trust is 
designated as contingent beneficiary 


* if the children are still minors at the 


time of the surviving spouse’s death. 

A sprinkling trust—also referred 
to as a spray or discretionary trust— 
has been used as a method of mini- 
mizing family income taxes. It is 
a trust under the terms of which the 
trustee is given the discretionary 
power to distribute any part or all 
of the income among the _ bene- 
ficiaries of the trust in equal or un- 
equal shares and with direction to 
accumulate any income not so dis- 
tributed. 

The purpose of this arrangement 
usually is to minimize Federal in- 
come taxes for the family. By use 
of this arrangement many benefici- 
aries may be made the object of the 
grantor’s beneficence and each may 
share in a given year’s trust income. 
The receipt of this income will de- 
pend primarily upon their own in- 
come and income tax situation as 
well as the discretion of the trustee 
in distributing the income from the 
corpus of the trust. A plan such as 
this may be superior to one in which 
the full income of the trust is paid 
to a son or daughter regardless of his 
or her yearly needs. Arbitrary dis- 


tributions of income may incur high 
income tax penalties on the income 
from the trust so that a large part 
of the inherited income would be 
paid out in taxes. It is also possible 
under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code to permit the trustee to allocate 
tax-exempt income to one beneficiary 
and taxable income to another bene- 
ficiary in a lower tax bracket, 
thereby minimizing the tax conse- 
quences of several parties. 

A short-term reversionary trust is 
one established for the benefit of 
someone other than the grantor for 
a certain period of time. It is con- 
templated that the income of such a 
trust will be distributed to a bene- 
ficiary who is presumably in a lower 
income tax bracket than the grantor, 
or accumulated in the trust. The 
corpus of the trust will eventually 
revert back to the grantor. In order 
to qualify this trust under the Rev- 
enue Code it must be shown that 
the grantor has no right to the in- 
come or the corpus of the trust for 
at least ten years. If the trust is 
created for charitable purposes, its 
duration may be reduced to two 
years. Thus, in effect, it is an irre- 
vocable trust for a ten or two year 
period depending upon the object of 
the trust. There is an exception 
provided in the Revenue Code which 
permits a termination and reversion 
to the grantor upon the death of the 
income beneficiary. Thus, it is con- 
ceivable, that the trust will not en- 
dure and remain out of the control 
of the grantor for the full ten year 
period. Rather than selecting a defi- 
nite term of ten years or moré the 
term of the trust may be measured 
by the beneficiary’s life. A trust to 
run during the life of an aged mother 
who is the beneficiary of the trust 
will satisfy the requirements of the 

(Continued on the next page] 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


term trust even though her life ex- 
pectancy should be less than ten 
years. 

One purpose of such a trust is 
to minimize Federal income tax lia- 
bility, by virtue of the fact that new 
taxpayers are created, or that the 
incidence of income tax falls on 
someone other than the donor. At 
the same time, it preserves the 
grantor’s right to the corpus of the 


THE 


alia 


trust through the device of exercis- 
ing the right of revocation after a 
fixed period of time. Through the 
use of this trust, and without perma- 
nently giving up his property the 
high bracket taxpayer can effect in- 
come tax savings during the term 
of the trust because of the difference 
between his tax bracket and that of 
the beneficiary or trustee. 

(c) In connection with the marital 
deduction trust established for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes, there would 


PY 





be no Federal gift tax liability in- 
volved inasmuch as no gift is be- 
stowed during the lifetime of the 
creator of the trust and the transfer 
of the trust income and/or the 
corpus of the trust itself would be 
considered a transfer of a portion of 
the donor’s estate at death, and not 
an inter vivos gift. 


A contingent trust would not in- 
volve any Federal gift tax liability 
if it came into being either as a testa- 
mentary trust, as a revocable inter 
vivos trust, or a revocable life insur- 
ance trust. A transfer of property 
to a trustee under a revocable trust 
is not a gift. The right of revoca- 
tion retained by the donor prevents 
a completed gift of the corpus. A 
testamentary trust cannot be con- 
sidered a gift since it is created only 
at the time of the insured’s death. A 
transfer of property to qualify as a 
gift must be made during the 
grantor’s lifetime. Normally, if a 
trust is created irrevocably during 
the lifetime of the grantor and he 
does not retain the right to change 
the trust beneficiaries, to alter the 
proportion of the trust property the 
beneficiaries might receive, or to 
modify the conditions under which 
the beneficiaries will acquire their 
interest, there is a completed gift of 
the corpus. However, inasmuch as a 
contingent trust would be an inactive 
trust until the occurrence of the par- 
ticular contingency provided for, and 
since the trust may never come into 
operation, a contingent trust even 
though irrevocable would not be 
considered a gift by the donor for 
Federal gift tax purposes. 


If the sprinkling trust is a rev- 
ocable living trust there would be 
no gift tax liability on the principal 
inasmuch as the grantor retains the 
right of recapturing the trust prin- 
cipal and it is therefore considered 
to be part of his estate and not a gift 
during his lifetime. However, there 
would be a gift tax on the distributed 
income of the trust each year, sub- 
ject to exclusions and exemptions 
available under the gift tax law. 
Even if the sprinkling trust were 
created irrevocably it seems unlikely 
that inter vivos transfers into a dis- 
cretionary trust would be deemed 
gifts of present interest to the trust 
beneficiary, since, in most instances 
it is unlikely that the trust income 
or corpus would be for the immedi- 


M. S. Niehaus’ career in life insurance started 
in 1922 when he joined Haight, Davis, Haight, 
Inc., consulting actuaries of Indianapolis, In- 
diana. In 1927, he was appointed actuary of 
Victory National Life Insurance Company 
of Tampa, Florida. When Victory National 
merged with Gulf Life in 1928, he served 
successively through the years as secretary, 
treasurer, vice president and executive vice 
president. He was elected president in 1957, 
testimony to his dynamic contribution to the 
growth of the company. 


In addition to engaging in diverse life in- 
surance association activities, Mr. Niehaus is 
also active in civic affairs. He is chairman of 
the Advertising and Public Relations Sub- 
Committee of Jacksonville’s Committee of 
One Hundred and a former national director 
of the U, S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


_ In 1958, Gulf Life Insurance Company held 
its Annual Combination Division Meeting at 
the HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL. 


M.S. NIEHAUS 
President 
GULF LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 


New York Office: MU 8-6667 

Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 
SEN TOBIN, President JOHN W, TYLER, Vice President 

NOW...Choice 1959 Dates Available...including February 
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ate use, possession and enjoyment of 
the beneficiary. 

Under the short-term reversionary 
trust Federal gift taxes would have 
to be reckoned with at the time of 
the creation of the trust. The value 
of the grantor’s reversionary interest 
is first excluded in determining the 
amount of the taxable gift as that 


in‘erest does not comprise a gift. | 


Only the income from the trust- 
teed property for the specified term 
of years is the subject matter of a 
gift and is therefore taxable under 
the gift tax law. The gift tax exclu- 
sions and exemptions are available 
against the value of the right to in- 
come which, under the terms of the 
trust, must be distributed to the trust 
beneficiary. To keep the taxable gift 
at a minimum there should be no 
discretion given to the trustee to pay 
part or all of principal to the bene- 
ficiary during the term of the trust. 
Such a discretion may render un- 
certain the value of the reversionary 
interest. If this interest cannot be 
actuarily valued it cannot be ex- 
cluded from the gift. In such event 
the entire value of the trusteed prop- 
erty would be subject to the gift tax. 


QUESTION 7 

“A,” a family man age 40, is a 
successful executive in a prosper- 
ous corporation. His earnings 
from salary and other forms of 
compensation are currently be- 
ing taxed in the 65 per cent 
bracket. Through inheritance 
and prudent management he has 
accumulated an estate of over 
$700,000. His wife has no 
separate estate of her own. 
Among his property holdings, 
“A” has $100,000 of high-grade 
securities which are currently 
providing $5,000 of income an- 
nually. The net income from the 
securities after taxes, however, is 
only about $1,800 per year. “A” 
has decided to transfer these 
securities to an irrevocable trust 
and have the income applied to 
the payment of life insurance 
premiums. He is now trying to 
decide whether to direct the 
trustee to purchase and maintain 
insurance on his life or on the 
life of Mrs. “A.” 


(a and b) If “A” should decide 
that the insurance should be on 
his life: 
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be 
“Old Main”, the 
Geneva College Ad- 
ministration Building, 
overlooks Beaver Falls 
from a lofty elevation. 


Seekers of Truth at Geneva 


- One of the traditional landmarks in Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
“Old Main” at Geneva College, erected in 1882. 


In Baltimore also during 1882, a group of optimistic young 
men started a “Mutual Aid Society” that is now the 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company, of which we are 


justifiably proud. 


In Beaver Falls, the Baltimore Life district office serves the 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


community from its office at 719 Ninth Street. 


The Baltimore Life 


Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 





(1) What substantial estate prob- 
lem other than the reduction of 
Federal estate tax would he pre- 
sumably be trying to solve? 

(2) What specific authorization 
as to the use of the insurance pro- 
ceeds should be included in the 
trust agreement if the problem 
you identified in (1) is to be 
met? Explain. 

(3) Explain the Federal income 
tax status of the trust income dur- 
ing “*A’s” lifetime. 


(c) If “A” should decide that 
the insurance should be on the 


life of Mrs. **A”’: 


(1) What estate problems would 
he presumably be trying to solve? 
Explain. 


(2) Explain the Federal income 
tax status of the trust income dur- 
ing “A’s” lifetime. 


(Continued on the next page) 





CLU Questions—Continued 


Answer 


(a and b) (1) If “A” should decide 
that the insurance should be on his 
life he is presumably trying to solve 
the problem of estate liquidity. It is 
essential in sound estate planning 
to make sure that at a decedent’s 
death there will be cash or readily 
marketable securities on hand with 
which to pay taxes, debts, and ex- 
penses associated with the admin- 
istration of the estate without the 
necessity of sacrificing valuable and 
desirable, non-liquid assets. A policy 
on “A’s” life would be desirable to 
provide for anticipated liquidity 
needs. 


(2) In order to make sure that the 
life insurance proceeds will be avail- 
able to provide the liquidity required 
to meet the several demands placed 
upon the estate, the trust agreement 
should include a provision giving 
the trustee discretionary authority 
to lend funds to the decedent’s per- 


sonal representative. As security for 
the loan the trustee could take a 
pledge of some of the estate’s non- 
liquid assets. The trustee could also 
be authorized to purchase outright 
some of the estate assets. There 
should be a companion provision in 
“A’s” will authorizing his executor 
to sell assets to the trustee and to 
borrow from the trustee, pledging 
estate assets as collateral. 


(3) If the trust income were used 
to pay premiums on policies on 
“A’s” life, such annual trust income 
would be taxable to “A.” The law 
provides that trust income which is 
or may be applied by the trustee to 
pay premiums on insurance policies 
on the life of the grantor, regardless 
of whether the income is required 
to be so applied or whether there is 
discretionary power to do so, is tax- 
able to the grantor. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is in the case of 
a policy providing for payment of 
the proceeds to a charitable or sim- 
ilar type organization, and such or- 
ganization is nominated irrevocably. 








The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 


in 106 cities 
LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 








(c) (1) If “A” should decide that 
the insurance should be on the life 
of Mrs. “A” he presumably would 
be trying to solve three problems, 

(i) If Mrs. “A” should die first, 
the proceeds of the life insurance pol- 
icies on her life could be used to 
offset the effect of the loss of the 
marital deduction in determining the 
amount of the taxable estate of “A” 
at the time of his subsequent death. 
The Internal Revenue Code provides 
for deductions, not to exceed 50 per 
cent, from the decedent’s adjusted 
gross estate for property which 
passes to his surviving spouse. For 
““A’s” estate to be eligible for this 
deduction, Mrs. “A” must be alive 
at the time of “A’s” death so that 
she may receive the property or 
property interests which satisfy the 
tests for deductibility. If Mrs. “A” 
should predecease Mr. “A,” the lat- 
ter’s estate would lose the benefit of 
this marital deduction provision. 

(ii) “A” might also arrange for 
the insurance to be on the life of 
Mrs. “A” in order to make sure 
that the proceeds will be available 
to meet the liquidity needs of Mrs. 
“A’s” estate, particularly the pay- 
ment of death taxes. 

(iii) By having the trust income 

applied to the payment of life insur- 
ance premiums on Mrs. “A’s” life 
Mr. “A” might be attempting to 
offset the increased Federal income 
and gift taxes which would be pay- 
able by Mr. “A” if Mrs. “A” pre- 
deceased him. (Loss of the joint 
return privilege for income tax and 
loss of Mrs. “A’s” gift tax exclusions 
and exemptions.) Also, such an ar- 
rangement would allow the insurance 
proceeds to be available for the chil- 
dren or other heirs without death 
tax liability at some future date in 
Mrs. “A’s” estate. 
(2) Income from a trust applied 
to the payment of premiums for in- 
surance on the life of someone other 
than the grantor is taxable to the 
trust. Thus, if in this case the hus- 
band creates an irrevocable funded 
trust, for the purpose of purchasing 
from the trust income insurance on 
the life of his wife payable to the 
trust, such trust income would be 
taxable to the trust. However, if 
the husband benefits directly or in- 
directly as a beneficiary, the trust 
income would be taxable to the hus- 
band. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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“Reinsurance clients enjoy ‘Partnership Philosophy ‘!” 


—SAYS JIM RATLIFF, ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT, REINSURANCE, DALLAS OFFICE, AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Although I’ve been in the life insurance business many 
years, I’m comparatively new at American United. Al- 
teady I’ve found out just what the slogan, “The Company 
with the Partnership Philosophy,’ really means. Not idle 
words—it is a way of life which American United enjoys 
with its Reinsurance clients, policyholders and associates. 

“American United is a leader in Reinsurance, with ex- 
perience in that field since 1904. So they know and practice 
the best business methods. Their experienced staff tests, 
and then makes these proven methods available to you. 

“Sharing these methods, sharing profits, sharing ideas, 
sharing risks is the ‘Partnership Philosophy’ in action.” 

All American United Reinsurance clients— North,South, 
East, as well as West .. . in Alaska... in Hawaii... in 
Canada—have the same satisfied story to tell. Find out 
why more and more companies are placing their Reinsur- 
ance with A.U.L. Write, wire or ‘phone us. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Your “‘partners” in Reinsurance—key personnel ready to serve you— 
appear in background of above photo. Left-hand threesome: Ted McClin- 
tock, Al Nichols and Fred Kautzman, all Home Office. Right-hand 
twosome: Fletcher Shepard, Atlanta Office and Jim Christopher, San 


_ Francisco Office. At desk, left to right. John Rohm, Harry Wilson, 


Hartz Perry and Mager Dickson, all Home Office. 
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* HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS-FLEXIBLE OPTIONS-LOW NET COST SPECIALS-UNIQUE JUVENILE-GROUP INSURANCE-GROUP RETIREMENT-PENSION TRUSTS-NON-CANCELLABLE 
DISABILITY -GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL-SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE 
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HARRY GREENSFELDER, JR., CLU 
President, Financial Planning Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ARMONY, PEACE, serenity, co- 
i oreresio:, tolerance and mutual 
understanding does indeed, not al- 
ways exist between the four profes- 
sions (life underwriter, attorney, ac- 
countant and trust officer) which 
our expanding economy and need for 
estate planning has hurled together. 
In only a few instances has there 
been found a modus operandi for 
working together. There are mixed 
loyalties. A paradox must be re- 
solved: the similarities as estate 
planners are overshadowed by tradi- 
tional differences in their respective 
professions. At the present time, the 
situation could be compared to an 
iceberg with Woth of amiability 
above the surface, and %oths 
cautious watchfulness underneath. 


Evolutionary Process 


This is perhaps like it should and 
must have been. Like everything in 
these United States, estate planning 
too has been an evolutionary process. 
The world before, let us say, World 
War I was a relatively simple one 

. . there were no income taxes, 
federal control of business was in its 
infancy, the Wagner and Taift- 
Hartley laws were unborn, the dic- 
tionaries did not include such words 
as “fringe benefits”, estate and in- 
heritance tax laws were relatively 
simple, the business and professional 
man did not have to temper his day- 
by-day decisions because of a maze 
of laws that all too often apparently 
seem to have no relationship to com- 
mon sense, or just plain old- 
fashioned right or wrong. 

In those days, just forty-plus years 
ago, the roles of the four professions 
were well-defined. I don’t know if 
the phrase “estate-planning” was 
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even born yet—I suppose nobody 
knows exactly when this descriptive 
name was born—but if it was, it was 
in itself a simple thing. And because 
of that, each man in these four pro- 
fessions had simple and distinct 
duties to perform. The boundaries 
were indeed neat and easy to dis- 
cover. 

But like all else in this expanding, 
flourishing and, indeed, so often 
chaotic American economy, all 
changed. Corporate law became an 
all-demanding specialty, partnership 
regulations became siringent and 
exacting, a complex structure of 
labor legislation grew up and all but 
surrounded business. Income taxes 
became onerous, estate and inherit- 
ance taxation became confiscatory, 
indirect taxes of every description 
grew to fantastic proportions, and a 
man who considered himself rich one 
day might wake up the next day, 
actually, not just relatively, quite 
poor, because, unwittingly, he had 
transgressed a new regulation; or 
the man who seemed to meet death 
calmly, thinking he had left a fortune 





The four professions 


in estate planning 


for his widow and children might in 
reality have left nothing but un- 
anticipated taxes, litigation and debt. 

As a consequence, what has hap- 
pened is that those neat boundaries 
between law, accountancy, life un- 
derwriting, and trust services have 
largely disappeared. A new concept 
for financial survival has arisen 
through necessity. For want of a 
better description, it is known as 
estate planning. Its scope cuts across 
professional lines, spills itself into 
the four fields, and muddies the 
waters in which these four separate 
professions have flourished relatively 
independently for, in truth, centuries. 
The economy has exploded and 
changed, but the practitioners went 
on as if nothing had changed. 


Comfortable Beliefs 


Now historians and _ sociologists 
tell us that this is only natural. They 
call this a “cultural lag.” It is the 
contention of sociologists that our 
way of living, our way of producing 
goods and doing things creates our 
institutions. Then, as our institutions 
change, say both the sociologists and 
historians, so then does our thinking 
gradually change. But seldom do 
these things occur in unison. Some- 
times our thinking changes and 
forces our institutions to change. 
Usually it’s the other way around. 
Our institutions change by necessity 
and by almost unobservable forces 
—then and only then do we grad- 
ually give up the comfortable 
beliefs to which we had clung pre- 
viously. The four professions men- 
tioned have become the natural 
victims of this law of cultural lag. 
Our institutions have changed 
gradually, but our practices lag be- 
hind as thought and action do battle 
to accept the new and leave the old 
behind. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Statesmanship—Continued 


We cannot be castigated or criti- 
cized for having become the natural 
victims of an historical process. But, 
we can and will be held accountable 
by those who follow us, and by our 
clients, if we allow this process to 
become permanent. Once having 
recognized this process, we must re- 
sist with all our power the normal 
tenacity to cling to the old. We must 
effect a reconciliation between the 
various thought processes and insti- 
tutions. If we do not change at this 
juncture of history, history will pass 
us by and someone else will fill the 
vacuum created by our refusal to 
seize opportunity and grow with it. 
Nature abhors a vacuum and if we 
won't fill it, then someone else surely 
will. What is the vacuum? It is the 
area between the professions—where 
one leaves off and the other begins. 
Since this is overlapping, it becomes, 
by a process of confusion, a vacuum. 
Nobody knows exactly where to start 
or stop and therein lays the gap— 
the void—the vacuum. 


The Client 


Let us look at the man we are 
talking about, the estate planning 
client. He is perhaps a corporate 
executive, an individual entrepre- 
neur, or professional man. He is 
doubled over in agony at the on- 
slaught of confiscatory and inflation- 
ary taxation, restrictive legislation, 
trying desperately to find a way out 
of the conflicting laws. So much of 
his time, his business (or his pro- 
fession), his income, his estate, the 
welfare of his family and his com- 
pany depends on the acumen of his 
lawyer, his accountant, his trust of- 
ficer and his life underwriter. But 
can anyone say that just one of them 
has the only complete answer? On 
the other hand, can anyone truly say 
where one leaves off and the other 
one takes over? 

Take the planning of this client’s 
estate. It involves his insurance pro- 
gram, often both as an individual 
and as part of a corporate entity. 
It involves his will and his wife’s 
will. It involves his loves and hopes 
for his wife and children, perhaps 
also his parents, rich or poor. It in- 
volves potential savings of many dol- 
lars in estate and inheritance taxes. It 


involves safeguarding his invest- 
ments for his widow and children. It 
involves techniques, legal and honor- 
able, as to how he can husband 
present tax dollars to liberate more 
cash to invest in his business or 
otherwise, for his benefit and his 
family’s, and I might add, his em- 
ployees, and society. 

Where does the function of the 
lawyer, the trust officer, the account- 
ant, the insurance consultant, begin 
and end? I don’t have any definite 
answers to those questions. I haven’t 
found such practical and workable 
delineations in function anywhere. 
I’ve seen attempts, very vague at- 
temps, made, but they haven’t satis- 
fied me in actual practice. Person- 
ally, I find that they are all insepa- 
rable and invaluable—that together 
they can function as a team which 
can save the client money and worry 
—yet separately, he gets only frag- 
mentary advice which in the long 
end can only be destructive to all. 

Let me relate a personal case. Re- 
cently I was referred by a client to his 
brother-in-law, who shall be called 
by the usual “X.” “X” called me in 
to consult on the disposition of his 
estate. As a specialist in insurance, 
I soon could not overlook a glaring 
error in the total estate picture, 
where if the man would have died 
the next day, so to speak, an unnec- 
essary $40,000 would have gone into 
estate taxes because there was abso- 
lutely no integration between his will 
and his life insurance. His will had 
been drafted years ago and his life 
insurance had been accumulated little 
by little over a period of twenty-five 
years in all shapes and sizes. 


Was Visibly Surprised 


I immediately suggested that a 
team be set up to work together and 
that I meet with his attorney before 
even any initial recommendations or 
decisions be made. My client was 
visibly surprised. He had been ready 
to buy some additional life insurance 
and here I “wouldn’t take the order.” 
I made an analogy with his own 
business. Since he was a vice-presi- 
dent of a medium sized corporation, 
it was easy to compare our informal 
team to his corporate management 
team. He confessed that in the past, 
he had sort of kept his various ad- 
visors apart since he jokingly, never- 
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theless sincerely, said, “I was afraid 
they would gang up on me.” 

My suggestion, with some effort, 
persisted and we eventually, at a 
conference with the attorney, called 
ir. the accountant, and subsequently, 
brought in the trust officer. We not 
only saved on the obvious problem 
of death taxes, but there were dis- 
covered to be ample resources to 
satisfactorily set up two time trusts, 
cue for each of his two pre-teen-age 
children, made some additional direct 
cifts to his wife of non income-pro- 
ducing but quite possibly appreciat- 
ing property, and the result was 
two-fold. Mr. “X” made some sub- 
stantial savings, and we won his 
esteem and trust as a team. 


Be Aware of Legalities 


I point out this example for one 
purpose. My practice is a two-way 
street. If I were to be blind to legal 
problems, I could not possibly have 
dealt properly with the life insurance 
problem, because I wouldn’t have 
been able to see either the total or 
the legal problem. Likewise, once 
recognizing a legal problem, I re- 
alized that I must call in the attorney. 
The attorney, in this instance, shared 
my philosophy, and in a moment, a 
trust situation developed. We felt 
in this case that the services of a 
trust institution were called for. The 
entire picture called for an intricate 
tax analysis and knowledge of de- 
tails of the tax structure of the in- 
dividual’s position over the years 
and it was second nature to this 
group to call in an accountant. I 
cannot possibly deal in life insurance 
matters without becoming involved 
in wills, trust, and taxes; therefore, 
[ cannot work without cooperation 
from and cooperation with lawyers, 
accountants, and trust officers. 

To get this full level of cooperation 
with and from each other—“aye, 
there’s the rub.” Not only is this 
cultural lag in institutions difficult 
at all times, but when the various 
professions are at variance for other 
reasons, it gets even more complex. 
The insurance man, by ethics and by 
law, is permitted to solicit business 
vigorously. The trust officer may 
also solicit interest in his institutional 
services. But neither of them is al- 
lowed to practice law or accountancy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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— because it’s the easiest way to sell life insurance! 


Yes, brokers are talking about Great-West Life’s ‘‘Design for Tomorrow” 
. . . a series of important changes in premiums, policies and dividends! 


HERE ARE A FEW THINGS THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT: 


1 A True Quantity Discount—The premium per $1,000 decreases 
as the amount increases. 


2 THREE SpEcIAL Poticises for business and taxation fields. 
© Preferred Whole Life Par (minimum $10,000, ages 0-70). 
® Special Whole Life Non-Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70). 
® Maximum Security Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70; special 
dividend option on minimum of $25,000). High, early cash values! 
Rates on all three reduced even further by Quantity Discount 
factor. 


3 Repucep Rates FoR WomEN—Preferential rates on two special 
par plans—same high cash values and dividends as paid to men! 


4 Term Rares further improved by Quantity Discount. 


< STREAMLINED EstaTE BuILDER—Great-West’s popular Juvenile plan 
has been made even more attractive . . . in addition, a special option 
for girls makes the policy Two-Plans-in-One—minimum still $1,000. 


6 INCREASED DivipENps—For the fourth time in five years your Great- 
West participating policyholders benefit in this vital area . . . and 
interest rate on dividend accumulations has been increased to 3.40%. 


And in addition .. . 
Completely new series of Retirement Income plans. 
Low-cost Home Security Policy. 


Home Security Riders to combine with any permanent plan— 
10, 15, 20, 25 years. 


Autopay—A real sales clincher—monthly premiums are automatically 
deducted from regular bank account—the greater savings are passed 
along in a reduced premium. : 


“Design for Tomorrow’’—The modern way to sell life insurance. 
For full details, write or call us today! 


THE 


Great-West Lite 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG. CANADA 
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Statesmanship—Continued 


However, lawyers and accountants 
are retained to render professional 
advice and service only when they 
are sought out by the client. In the 
last analysis, the attorney is the most 
indispensable member of the team, 
as it-now exists, but, however, even 
with a wealth of experience, the 
lawyer can’t do everything. 

Because of the vying for position, 
thinking that the client may not be 





able to “digest” all of them, the four 
professionals sometimes find them- 
selves, consciously or unconsciously, 
belittling the other fellow. I don’t 
think that any of them individually 
has the skill or experience or knowl- 
edge to be adequate judges of the 
other person’s work. All are harmed 
when an attempt is made in any way 
to harm or belittle the other profes- 
sion by even suggesting that it is 
not necessary. Perhaps here is the 
explanation of why the client some- 





Financial 


Security 


A Cal-Western Life agent receives FREE group life, and 
hospitalization insurance for himself and his entire family 

. and an attractive, company-sponsored income plan 
makes happy retirement a sure thing! It’s the same finan- 
cial security a Cal-Western Life agent sells! 








times balks at even a very meager 
charge for a will, why he believes 
the trust fees are out of line, why 
he thinks the accountant just puts 
a few numbers together for which 
he sends an exorbitant bill, and holds 
that the life underwriter gets a ridic- 
ulously high commission for just 
“peddling a policy.” 

Maybe all are responsible for the 
low viewpoint the client takes of 
our skills and specialized training. 
On the other hand, perhaps this is 
at least abetted by human nature. 
A doctor is not much thought of 
while he keeps us healthy, but we 
spend a fortune and bless him for 
curing us when we are ill, only to 
question his bill after we are quite 
ourselves again. 

But to help our cause along—and 
help it we must, if we want to see 
a better future for the profession of 
estate planning—I have two recom- 
mendations, the first immediate, the 
second a long-range one. 


Nation-wide Organization 


My first recommendation is that 
those in the four professions who 
specialize in and are devoted to estate 
planning, form a nation-wide organ- 
ization of estate planners—an organ- 
ization which will take them to task 
to realize the mutual obligations for 
the benefit of the clients, for them- 
selves, and for society in general. 

My second recommendation, which 
would be a normal outgrowth of the 
first, is a formation of a new pro- 
fession, the profession of estate plan- 
ners—not just a title. Today’s in- 
surance underwriters, attorneys, 
trust officers, and accountants could 


tomorrow be “estate planners.” Each | 


and every one might qualify as they 
have qualified for their other profes- 
sions by passing rigid examinations 
and being licensed to practice. They 
would be qualified then, in addition 
to their own present professions, 
just for example, as some attorneys 
are permitted to practice in various 
states or before the Supreme Court ; 
certain life insurance men are li- 
censed in several states, and earn 
CLU designations; certain account- 
ants become certified public account- 
ants, etc. 

This may come as a new thought 
and therefore, receive the original 
automatic “no.” But why? Think 
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about it. If there were such an estate 
planner designation on a professional 
level, each practitioner would be con- 
versant with the legal, accounting, 
administrative, and insurance knowl- 
eige that is required in today’s estate 
planning. Then it would make no 
difference who was doing the total 
job. It would be managed by a spe- 
cialist, relatively knowledgeable in all 
four fields. Notice I said “relatively 
knowledgeable.” The other profes- 
sions would still be needed. This 
will call for statesmanship in estate 
planning ; this will mean looking into 
the future and anticipating its needs ; 
this will mean subordinating individ- 
ual differences for the betterment of 
anew profession. This means finally 
that individual ego would be subor- 
dinated to a common cause wherein 
all play a part in setting the stand- 
ards. 

Thus it would make no difference 
who practiced the profession of estate 
planning as long as he passed the 
proper examinations. It might be 
any one of the four named profes- 
sions, or perhaps an engineer, or an 
economist, or a psychologist, or an 
actuary, who had decided that he 
would like to study estate planning, 
take the necessary courses, and pass 
the necessary examinations. This 
new estate planner would then be- 
come a financial architect of the 
future. 


Each Would be Strengthened 


This financial architect, being a 
specialist, would be in full control 
and command of an estate planning 
problem. He would set the specifi- 
cations, prepare the blueprints and 
call in the various consultants and 
contractors who would be, of course, 
the lawyer, the accountant, the trust 
officer, the insurance man, anyone 
else that may be required. This 
financial architect might well double 
in being architect and one of the 
necessary contractors. The more he 
is fully qualified, the more he will 
recognize that he must turn over the 
general contracting to the lawyer, 
who in the last analysis, must see 
that the structure stands together. 
Each of the respective professions 
would not be weakened, but strength- 
ened instead. To embrace such a 
plan is not an admission of weakness 
but a recognition that they have 
caught up with a “cultural lag.” 
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... here are five main reasons 


1. Two quality products: Monarch 
men can offer every prospect com- 
plete protection—non-cancellable, 
guaranteed premium rate health 
and accident, and participating 
personal and business life. Result: 
quality policies for all of the 
prospect's needs! 


2. Intensive sales training: Mon- 
arch men are trained at our Home 
Office Training School, followed 
up by agency training meetings, 
correspondence courses and ad- 
vanced training school sessions. 
Result: the training necessary to 


do the job! 


3. Practical financing: Monarch 
men enjoy the benefits of an in- 
centive bonus plan for their first 
two years, which provides income 
to a satisfactory level. Result: 
establishment in business without 


indebtedness! 


LIFE 





4. Group sales: Monarch men can 
offer group insurance as well as 
ersonal insurance—group disa- 
ility income, group hospitoliza- 
tion, and group life. Result: no 
missed sales opportunities! 


5. Management opportunities: 
Monarch men only are chosen as 
our agency supervisors, training 
school instructors, general agents 
and Home Office agency execu- 
tives— without exception. Result: 
a@ management training program 
that is working! 


Want more details on why | 

| Monarch men get further 

| faster? | 
Write to our Dept. PR-3. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOW AFFILIATED WITH SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 





One final analogy to support my 
case, an analogy to the medical pro- 
fession. We are such a healthy na- 
tion today that life insurance rates 
have been continually reduced over 
the past several decades. Yet, the 
field: of medicine is becoming more 
complex. Today’s doctors have to 
specialize and know everything there 
is about each small segment of ill- 
ness. You go for a general check-up 
and the internist notes a skin erup- 
tion. Thereupon he sends you to 
the dermatologist who finds no spe- 


cific etiology, thinking however that 
surgery may alleviate the situation. 
Thus, he sends you to the surgeon 
who finds nothing wrong with you 
physically, and therefore comes to 
the conclusion that the eruption is 
caused by mental conflicts and sends 
you to the psychiatrist for therapy. 

The point is that the client (who 
in this instance is called a patient) 
did not think that the internist did 
not know from a hill of beans be- 
cause he was sent to a dermatologist, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Statesmanship—Continued 


and so on.In fact, he pays the in- 
ternist fees for the services rendered 
in so deftly having isolated the causa- 
tive factor by eliminating all others. 

Now the internist, the dermatolo- 
* gist, the surgeon, the psychiatrist, 
do not find it necessary to be jealous 
of each other. They did not even 
find it necessary to compete with 
each other. They helped each other, 
referred their patient to each other 
for the benefit of the patient, without 
there ever being a question of who 
should get the fee. All are entitled 
to it, for all have rendered an im- 
portant and honorable and necessary 
service. 


General Financial Health 


I think our parallel is obvious. 
The estate planner, this new finan- 
cial architect, could be compared to 
the internist who more or less takes 
care of the client’s general financial 
health, charting his financial health 
pattern, but consulting the lawyer, 
the accountant, the trust officer, the 


life underwriter for specialized skills 
to safeguard the financial health of 
their mutual client. 


How to Accomplish the Task 


This nation will be a healthier 
nation if this parallel can be made 
to work, if the “estate planning in- 
ternists” will work and consult with 
attorneys, accountants, trust officers, 
and life underwriters. How to do 
this? It’s obvious that there must 
be first, a proper code and secondly, 
laws in the various states for proper 
qualifications for uniformly high 
standards. 

Those who are concerned with 
maintaining and strengthening prin- 
ciples and high standards of per- 
formance must spearhead and pio- 
neer such a movement. They will be 
the statesmen who will charter this 
new profession in the future, and 
bring greater strength and harmony. 
The public will profit, each of the 
professions will profit, and doubt, 
suspicion, and misunderstanding, the 
%oth of the iceberg not showing, 
will be replaced by faith, confidence, 


LIFE WITH 


PROVIDENT 


Profitable Combination 


Provident life producers have made the Preferred Risk 


Whole Life Plan a leader in sales since the plan was 


first introduced several years ago. These producers are 


now making more Preferred Risk sales than ever, and 


the main reason for this increased popularity is Provi- 
dent’s new Guaranteed INSUREability Rider. Preferred 
Risk with GIR is a highly popular combination for men 


through age 39, and is an ideal gift to sons and 


grandsons. This very successful combination is prov- 


ing highly profitable for Provident life producers. 


a 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


-Since 1887 


AL IL-4 LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURCICAL MEDICAL 
Sain ras 








and mutual understanding. The 
hidden iceberg will no longer be a 
threat to anyone who voyages, 
either as passenger or crew, in the 
challenging seas of estate planning, 
in this, our America, as we know it 
today. 


TOP THIS 


JAMES H. DURKIN, director of home 
office education and training for 
Continental Assurance Company, 
Chicago, has performed an_ un- 
precedented feat according to officials 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation Institute. This spring, Mr. 
Durkin took all ten of the LOMA 
examinations that comprise courses 
I and II. According to Roy A. Mac- 
Donald, LOMA managing director, 
“That in itself is no mean accomp- 
lishment. Few attempt such an 
ambitious program; fewer still are 
successful. What makes Mr. Dur- 
kin’s record so outstanding is that 
he completed both courses Magna 
Cum Laude. That means that he had 
an average of not less than 95 for 
course I and not less than 90 for 
course IJ.” Institute records reveal 
that no other student in the 26-year 
history of the Institute has ever at- 
tained this outstanding distinction. 

Mr. Durkin, a native of New York 
city, joined Continental Assurance 
in 1956, and was in charge of group 
department employee training. In 
April 1958, he was named director 
of education and training and placed 
in charge of all home office educa- 
tional activities. 


BLUE CROSS NEWS 


INCREASED RATES filed by the Mary- 
land Hospital Services (Blue Cross) 
have been approved effective Octo- 
ber 1. The increases average 13.9% 
compared with the 22.3% increase 
the plan had requested. 

Legislation has been introduce’! 
which would give to the Senat: 
District Commissioners the power to 
approve, disapprove, or modify Blue 
Cross rates in the District cf 
Columbia. It would also give them 
the power to appoint a majority cf 
the directors of Group Hospitalize- 
tion, the Blue Cross organization. 
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NALU CANDIDATES 


HEADQUARTERS of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters in 
Washington is the source for the 
slate of candidates proposed by the 
nominating committee. The trea- 
surer, J. Hicks Baldwin, CLU, New 
i:ngland Life, Washington, has 
asked that he not be proposed for re- 
election. Louis J. Grayson, CLU, 
‘| ravelers, Washington, now a trus- 
tee, has been nominated to succeed 
him. If Grayson is elected there 
will be seven trustee seats to be filled. 
Elections will be held during the 
annual convention at Dallas, Texas, 
Sept. 7-12. The slate of officers: For 
president, Oren D. Pritchard 
(Union Central, Indianapolis) in- 
cumbent vice-president; for vice- 
president, William S, Hendley, Jr. 
(Mutual of New York, Columbia, 
S. C.) incumbent secretary; for 
treasurer, Grayson; for secretary, 
William E. North, CLU (New 
York Life, Evanston, IIl.). 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 


WITH THE APPROVAL of the execu- 
tive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 
NALU President Albert C. Adams 
has appointed a building committee 
to have charge of erecting a new 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
The committee is composed of: 
Arthur W. Defenderfer of Wash- 
ington (life insurance consultant, 
John Hancock Mutual) as chair- 
man; Stanley C. Collins, CLU 
(Metropolitan) of New York City; 
John C. Donohue (Penn Mutual) 
of Baltimore; Herbert R. Hill, CLU 
(Life of Virginia), of Richmond; 
and David M. Blumberg (Massa- 
chusetts Mutual) of Knoxville. 


CLU EXAMINATIONS 


A 7% INCREASE in the number of 
CLU examinations taken in June 
was announced by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. A total 
of 5,398 candidates took 6,661 ex- 
iminations at 169 examination 
centers located in 46 states and five 
foreign countries. 
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OVER 
$1,200,0000,000 


Insurance In Force 


$210,000,000 
IN ASSETS 


> 
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Company | 


DALLAS 


Serving 
Since 
1908 
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United Insurance Company of America 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America. 





LIFE 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


1957 INCOME 


1957 Life Insurance 
Fo 


In Force 
$68,663,782 $645,036,963 





HOSPITALIZATION 


1956 INCOME 
$60,647,474 


1956 Life Insurance 
In Force 
: $517,513,247 





A 


1955 INCOME 
$53,209,252 


1955 Life Insurance 
In Force 
f $480,492,046 





PHENOMENAL 
RECORD 


1954 INCOME 
$44,767,528 


1954 Life Insurance 
In rce 
( $432,782,517 





1953 INCOME 
$38,390,145 


In Force 


1953 Life Insurance 
$357,303,971 





United has more than 
doubled its annual in- 


1952 INCOME 
$31,703,234 


1952 Life Insurance 
In Force 
7 $327,665,782 





1313 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





come during the last five years and has practically doubled its Life Insurance in force. 


UNITE with UNITED 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








DIGEST FOR EXECUTIVES 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED EXECUTIVES 
in the home office of the State 
Mutual of America, Mass., receive a 
bi-weekly summary of important 
articles and news stories about the 
life insurance industry and related 
subjects which are culled and con- 
densed from nearly fifty magazines 
and newspapers. Titled “In Brief,” 
the single-page digest is issued every 
other Friday by the Public Relations 
branch. This attempts to solve the 
headache of executive reading. 






LUTC EXAMS GRADED 


ACCORDING TO AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, the largest number of final 
examinations in LUTC history have 
just been graded at the Council’s 
headquarters. In all, 15,437 students 
passed the final exams. Of these, 
10,578 passed one year of the course, 
and 4,859 passed their second year, 
thereby becoming graduates. These 
new graduates swell the rank of 
alumni throughout the country to 
21,240. 
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business? 


sk By NATURAL Business we mean your \ 
present clients who need and qualify for 
Mass. Indemnity’s fine Disability Income 
protection. 


You know how. you would feel if one of 
your clients were disabled and you had not 
provided him with this vital protection .. . 
Insure him now! 


Propose the MILICO Plan which suits him best! 


For additional information contact . . . 


& LIFE company 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Liberal first year and vested renewal commissions are guaranteed by contract with the Company. 
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JOHN J. RYAN 
Market Consultant 
Army Times Publishing Company 


HE AVERAGE MAN who served 
ic; the Armed Forces during 
World War II wouldn't recognize 
the old outfit today. Remarkable 
changes have come to pass. It has 
become a family Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Some 44.6% of the men 
are married and busy raising 1,632,- 
000 young children. A total of more 
than 4,000 babies are born each 
week. It has become a well paid 
group also. A recent $600 million 
a year pay increase voted by the 
Congress has boosted total military 
income to over $10 billion dollars 
a year. 


Sober, Serious Types 


The change from the days when 
draftees earned $21 a month to a 
situation where today some top 
sergeants now earn $8500 a year 
and colonels can draw down better 
than $16,000 is only one of the many 
transformations which have occurred 
in less than two decades. {The WW 
II veteran who remembers his bar- 
racks and BOQ mates as happy-go- 
lucky devil-may-care characters 
would also be in for a shock. Today’s 
Armed Forces are, in the main, 
made up of sober, serious types. One 
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proof of their maturity and good 
sense is their ever increasing interest 
in life insurance. 

There are several influences con- 
tributing to this recent surge of life 
insurance purchasing. The main one 
was the withdrawal of National 
Service Life Insurance (G. I. Insur- 
ance) eighteen months ago. While 
537,000 servicemen retained their 
NSLI insurance, some 2,122,000 
were not covered and unable to ob- 
tain further government insurance. 
They have necessarily been turning 
to commercial life coverages in ever 
larger numbers. 


‘ ters for the man in uniform. 





SALES ON THE BEACHHEAD 


Two enterprising life insurance 
agents received wide attention for 
their activities in selling life insurance 
to service men on the beachhead in 
Lebanon. They were agents for the 
Service Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Worth, Texas. Reports are that 
the Defense Department had no ob- 
jections to the activities of the two 
agents, and that the local commander 
must have approved. The Service Life 
began business in 1947 and has since 
reinsured several companies, as well 
as conducting its regular business, 
chiefly on the lives of military per- 
sonnel. The company has 47% of its 
admitted assets in real estate and 
32% in mortgages, as of the end of 
1957. During that year it wrote 
$98,557,268 of business and at the 
end of the year had $136,620,646 of 
insurance in force. 











MILLION 
PROSPECTS 


The Department of Defense policy 
which permits a serviceman to have 
commercial life insurance premiums 
deducted from his pay in advance 
and forwarded directly to the insur- 
ance company greatly simplifies mat- 


Asa 
result servicemen today are paying, 
through the allotment system, annual 
premiums of $179,228,000. Of this 
amount some $120,000,000 or 65% 
is for commercial life coverage—the 
balance for NSLI. The Services 
also acknowledge that considerable 
additional premiums are paid 
directly by the servicemen without 
utilizing the allotment system. No 
estimate is available as to the addi- 
tional amounts thus spent, although 
it would probably represent an addi- 
tional 10 to 15%. A recent estimate 
by the Research Division of the 
Army Times Publishing Company, 
publishers of Army Times, Air 
Force Times, Navy Times, and 
several other military publications, 
on the total amount of life coverage 
carried by military personnel places 
it at about $8 billion. 

Impressive though this figure is, 
there is still plenty of room for 
growth, There is ample evidence 
that military personnel can afford 
a great deal more insurance than 
they are currently carrying, which 
averages out at $3,000 per man, The 

(Continued on the: next page) 
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Six Million Prospects—Continued 


reason for this is that their income, 
for the most part, represents “net” 
income. The average service family 
in addition to military pay receives 
free or low cost housing; food and 
groceries at near cost; merchandise 
at low prices in the post exchanges ; 
entertainment and recreation at very 
reasonable prices; and free medical 
care. They have a far larger income 
available for discretionary spending 
than the average young civilian 
family living in suburbia. 

Of particular interest to the life 
companies is the fact that not all 
men in uniform are long service 
career minded. The attrition rate 
of the military services composed of 
retirements, non-reenlistments and 
resignations has been running at a 
rate of above 600,000 men a year. 
This provides an opportunity to sell 
them while in service and then fol- 
low up on amplified coverage when 
they return to civilian life. It is im- 
portant to note that a serviceman 
generally lines up his civilian job 
prior to leaving the Service thus as- 
suring continuity of income. How 
important reaching these men while 
they are in uniform can be is indi- 
cated by the fact that some 19,500,- 
000 men have passed through the 
Armed Forces since 1940. 

Among the hard core of career 
military personnel there is much in- 
terest in the retirement and supple- 
mentary income features of life in- 
surance. This is easy to understand. 
The career man knows exactly when 
he will retire, and he has a good idea 
as to what his military retirement 


income will be and to what extent he 
should supplement it. Naturally 
most of the younger married men 
(and the median age of all men in 
service is 23.0 years) are primarily 
seeking protection but the savings 
and investment of life insurance 
should not be minimized in appeal- 
ing to them. 

The Army Time Publishing Com- 
pany publications recently carried a 
special study titled The Perfect 
Prospect * in which a number of 
questions are answered concerning 
this market. The study based on 
official Defense Department figures 
revealed that military personnel on 
the whole are better educated than 
a comparable segment of the civilian 
population with 98% of all officers ; 
80% of all warrant officers and 55% 
of all enlisted men having completed 
high school and 84% of all officers ; 
28% of all warrant officers and 21% 
of all enlisted men having completed 
college or having had some college 
education. This is significant to the 
life companies in planning their sales 
message to the military. 

This same study showed that the 
average military man is safer in uni- 
form in peacetime than his civilan 
brother. The civilian death from acci- 
dent rate as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the years 
1950 through 1954 ran from a low of 
55.0 per 100,000 to a high of 60.6 
whereas the military death from acci- 
dent rate in 1957 was only 34 per 
100,000. All around mortality ex- 
perience in the military is much 


* Available from the Army Times Publishing 
Company, 2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 


better than civilian experience due, 
at least in part, to the youth, excel- 
lent physical condition and availa- 
bility of medical care within the 
Services. 

Another question which frequently 
arises is whether there is a great 
deal of red tape in dealing with sery- 
ice personnel. Actually there is not. 
A company desiring to sell life in- 
surance to military personnel over- 
seas must apply for certification to 
the Department of Defense and meet 
certain minimum requirements, but 
this is fairly simple. A company 
wishing to have its representatives 
solicit insurance on stateside military 
installations must obtain permission 
from the installation commander 
concerned. The actual ground rules 
are contained in Army Regulations 
600-101, 31 July 1953, subject: 
Commercial Life Insurance Solicita- 
tion, which can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
These regulations are designed to 
guide the serviceman. 

Considerable educational work on 
the reasons for buying life insurance 
and how to understand the ad- 
vantages of such insurance has been 
done among military personnel by 
the Institute of Life Insurance 
working in cooperation with the 
Department of Defense. In addition 
each military installation must ap- 
point at least one officer as Insurance 
Officer to be available for advice and 
consulation by men on the base. The 
result has been not only greater 
interest by military personnel but 
greater awareness of the value and 
importance of life insurance. 








A FULL CARGO 


Of outstanding Life and A & S contracts—including 
Major Medical—to suit the needs of the insuring 
public and the professional underwriter alike. 


More Than a Half Century of Service 
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“Every Dollar 
of Life Insurance... 


“Here, Mrs. Jones, is every dollar of life insurance your 
husband's premium would buy!” 


Lf 


Sweetest words in the life insurance book are these — to 
the claim-delivering agent who can say them, to the 
widow who hears them. 


And to folks who still believe in “Women and children 


rk on first!” they spell out Occidental’s Income Protection Plan. 
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Straight reducing Term, 10 to 50 years’ duration. Fully 
convertible to anniversary nearest 65 for net amount at 
risk. Issued as rider or policy. Issued as a policy, it will 
take another Term rider — also a Disability Income rider 
for the insured. 





This year’s average delivered policy to date — $23,478 
of initial insurance! 
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We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


For September, 1958 








When the earth spouted “Black Gold...” 


Back in 1859, the first oil well spouted “black 
gold” over a startled group of men in Titusville, 
Pa. That same year The Equitable opened its 
doors for business in a one-room office in New 
York City. Since then, both The Equitable and 
the oil industry have come a long way. 

In those early days, oil was used primarily for 
illumination, and as a base for “snake oil,” a home 
medication for assorted ailments. It wasn’t until 
mechanization took hold in American industry 
that petroleum and its by-products became essen- 
tial to the nation’s economy. 

In many ways, protection against life’s emer- 
gencies a hundred years ago was as primitive and 
restricted as the uses to which crude oil was first 
put. And an agent’s lot a century ago was fre- 
quently precarious and insecure. 

Today, The Man from Equitable enjoys a 


social and economic station his 19th-century 
counterpart would certainly have envied. For his 
company plays a vigorous role in today’s econ- 
omy; a far-flung organization supports The Man 
from Equitable; a continuing advertising and 
public relations campaign reminds his community 
of his worth as an individual. 

He also has a pension plan which has few 
equals in the industry. He has training courses 
and sales plans to help him become the indis- 
pensable man to his neighbors and friends. He is 
part of an institution in business “not for a day— 
but for all time,” as predicted by an Equitable 
underwriter nearly 100 years ago. 

For a rewarding career in the life insurance 
industry, the modern underwriter chooses the 
identification that works for him today, tomorrow 
and for the future . . . The Man from Equitable! 


€ 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Designed for general agent offices and 
other locations where it is desirable to 
offer insurance literature, a wire rack 
that holds up to fifty separate printed 
pieces is now available from Royal Wire 
Products, Inc. Made of heavy-gauge, elec- 
tronically-welded steel rod, the rack is pro- 
vided with an attractive, baked wrought 
iron finish, and is designed with fifty 
54%” x %” pockets to hold and display 
literature 44%” wide and up to 11” high. 
It is also available to hold standard 
8%” x 11” bulletins and other printed 
pieces. The literature is retained in the 
pockets by means of a lateral rod across 
each row that holds the material upright 
without obscuring the printing. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Wire Rack 
Desk-Top Collator 
Decorator Files 
Accounting Records Safe 
Wardrobe-Storage 
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office efficiency 


DESK-TOP COLLATOR 


An economical, desk-top, portable, six- 
sheet electric collator has been introduced 
by Thomas Collators, Inc. The unit will 
gather 120 sheets or 20 sets of 6 sheets 
each per minute. Each of the six bins holds 
1%” of 8%” x 11” paper. Burred feed 
rollers are said to assure positive contact 
with every sheet and minimize double 
sheet movement. The machine will collate 
paper weights and finishes including most 
tissue, onionskin, one-time carbon, bond, 
mimeo and %” cardboard. Fabricated of 
steel with a silver hammeroid finish, the 
collator can be moved about from desk to 
desk with ease. It measures 12” wide, 15” 
deep and 15” high, and weighs 35 pounds. 
Simple to operate, a flip of the finger 
switch sets the six feed arms in motion. 
Until the switch is moved to “off,” collating 
continues automatically. Field tests show 
time savings up to 50% compared to doing 
the same job by hand methods. 


. 4% «| 
DECORATOR FILES 

Suitable for the executive suite, the new 
line of filing cabinets from Cole Steel 
Equipment Co., Inc., features gently 
rounded contours golden hardware placed 
on a recessed base, and a ball-bearing, 
full suspension system. Available in legal 
or letter size with two, three or four 
drawers in Mist Green, Cole Gray and 
Desert Sand. 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS S. 


A fireproof safe specifically designed for 
the efficient housing of accounting 
has been introduced by the Mosler Safe 
Company. The unit, which has been tested 
to protect records from fire up to 2,000 de 
grees F. for four hours, holds ledger trays 
on a sliding shelf and additional room for 
record storage is provided below the 
ledger tray drawer. The pull out shelf is 
so positioned that the trays can be slid onto 
a wheeled posting tray stand. When pulled 
out, according to the company, ledger 
cards can be referred to from a comforta 
ble seated position. 
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WARDROBE-STORAGE 


Penco Metal Products now has.’a line 
of combination wardrobe-storage cabinets 
to meet the needs of small offices for. eco- 
nomical, multi-purpose steel storage equip- 
ment. The steel units provide room for 
both office supplies and hat and coat 
storage in a single cabinet or can he used 
to store other types of equipment. 

Each of the four shelves on the left is 
adjustable on two inch centers,. without 
tools and additional shelves may be added. 
Coat compartment provides a space sixty 
inches high and is equipped with a %- 
inch diameter coat rod and two coat hooks. 
Other features are three-point security 
latching, chrome door handles, built-in 
groove-key locks, cornice tops, no-sag 
doors and flush hinges. Two double-door 
units available measure 36” wide x 18” 
deep x 78” high and 36” wide x 24” deep 
x 78” high; two single-door cabinets are: 
24” wide x 18” deep x 78” high and 24” 
wide x 24” deep x 78” high. 
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MECHANIZED RECORD-HANOLING SYSTEM 


brings many thousands of card records within easy reach of the operator 


For such Active Records as Policy Index; Claim Index; 
Policy Register Cards; Codes Index; Premium History 
Records; Punched Card Premiums Outstanding. 
KARD-VEYER units make for the utmost operating econ- 
omy by speeding up reference... saving space... reducing 
operator fatigue and boosting morale...saving much time 
for all personnel concerned. Any desired tray is delivered 
at the touch of a button in an average of 2% seconds. 


Never before has such flexibility been offered in mechan- 
ized record files to meet your exact requirements. The wide 
range of models means you get the work station with the 
greatest number of records in the minimum floor space... 
with maximum operator comfort and productivity. All 
units are standard with push button selector and posting 
shelf. Send coupon today for new illustrated booklet giving 
full details of these remarkable KARD-VEYER units. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1936, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Kindly send new booklet LBV811—‘’New Kard-Veyer.”’ 
Name & Title 


Company 


Street 
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Typing 
Time 
Reduced 


ARTHUR E. HENDRIX 
Chief Accountant 
North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Mutual, Greensboro 


¢ p~ COMBINATION of an elec- 
tronic tab typewriter and ad- 
vanced form design at our company 
has been responsible for cutting typ- 
ing time on policy declarations and 
reissue declarations by as much as 


80%. 


Three Changes 


Actually the savings in time and 
effort in our declaration typing 
is the result of three important 
changes : 

First, we speeded up entry of data 
onto the forms through scientific de- 
sign. Instead of relying on past 
forms as a guide for our declara- 
tions, the design of the new forms 
is based on studies made to indicate 
the most logical arrangement of 
material entry. In other words, we 
are taking advantage of the typist’s 
normal reactions while transcribing 
from an application onto a declara- 
tion form—thus allowing her to do 
the job with the least possible mental 
effort and the maximum of efficiency. 

Second, through continuous forms 
and a line finder attachment on the 
typewriter, we have minimized the 
time and effort concerned with feed- 
ing forms and moving from one 
form to another. Instead of the typ- 
ist having to juggle individual sets 
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of declarations into the typewriter, 
she now uses Kant-Slip continuous 
forms, designed and supplied by The 
Standard Register Company, with 
marginal perforations to ensure ac- 
curate feeding through the machine. 
This means that once the first dec- 
laration is fed into the typewriter 
there is no further necessity for the 
typist to bother with the arrange- 
ment of the forms in her machine; 
they feed through automatically as 
she types. When the typist finishes 
the last line on a declaration, a 
Standard Register Automatic Line 
Finder attachment on the typewriter 
allows her to jump to the first typ- 
ing line of the new form with just 
one simple motion. All of this elim- 
inates the bothersome, tedious, and 
sometimes expensive operation of 
feeding snap-out sets into the type 
writer each time a new declaration 
is written. 


Automatic Tab 


Third, we are now using an IBM 
electronic tab typewriter which 
means that the typist can move from 
one typing position to another 
simply by touching the tab key. Tab 
stop positions are represented on the 
declaration forms by nearly invisible 
vertical lines, designed by Standard 
Register and printed with electri- 
cally conductive ink right onto copy 
number one of the form. At a touch 
of the tab key the IBM typewriter 
electronically “reads” the form be- 


ing typed and the carriage auto- 
matically moves to the correct typ- 
ing point. The advantages here are 
important in gaining the maximum 
efficiency from our typist: She loses 
no time with unnecessary tab opera- 
tions and hand spacing ; and she can 
use the typewriter for other forms 
and typing jobs without the neces- 
sity of resetting tab stops, thus al- 
lowing her to change from one tabu- 
lar job to another in the minimum 
of time. 


One Clerk 


As a result of the gains effected 
by scientific form design, the use 
of continuous marginally punched 
Kant-Slip declarations, and elec- 
tronic tab stops, we have been able 
to continue using just one clerk to 
type declarations even though there 
has been a substantial increase in 
policy writing volume during recent 
months. In the long run, this means 
that our company is reducing the 
cost of writing a declaration—saving 
money through more efficient proc- 
essing methods, in other words. 

The company is sponsored by the 
N.C, Farm Bureau Federation and 
only members of the Farm Bureau 
(and their dependents) are eligible 
policyholders. Our facilities provide 
for the handling of fire and extended 
coverage, general bodily injury and 
property damage liability, and full 


(Continued on page 56) 
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INTRODUCING... . NEW... 
hight ROTARY FILES 


Designed to increase efficiency, speed- 
up production and reduce costs, the 
new WRIGHT ROTARY FILES 
make finding faster, posting conven- 
ient, filing easier and all reference 
concentrated in one work-station unit! 

A selection to fit your needs can be 
made from 30 different models. All are 
covered with durable, vinyl coated 
steel that’s easy to maintain. Other 


160 GOLD STAR BLVD. 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


outstanding features include direct 
forward and reverse controls, elec- 
tronic safety beam operation and 
workable capacity units for all card 
sizes. 

For complete details on how you can 
bring new efficiencies to your reference 
filing applications, send for catalog or 
call your local Wright Line Branch 
Office today. 


THE WRIGHT LINE, INC., 160 Gold Star Blvd., Worcester 6, Mass. 








Originators . . . Leading Designers 
and Manufacturers of Data Processing Accessory Equipment 


BRANCH OFFICES: Cincinnati Houston 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
Albany Dallas 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Denver Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis 
Boston Des Moines Los Angeles San Francisco 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee Seattle 
Charlotte Elizabeth, N. J. Minneapolis Tulsa 

Chicago Hartford New Orleans 


THE WRIGHT LINE OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Quebec and Toronto, Ontario 
+ + » and representatives in 19 overseas areas. 


Washington, D. C. 


(J Please send WRIGHT ROTARY FILE CATALOG. 
(J Please have Salesman call. 


Company 
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this is an 
important moment 
in your business! 


... the moment he sees 
your letter on 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


That very first impression your business 
letter makes counts so much. When he 
sees your letter on Coupon Bond, you 
make the finest impression. The texture 
and distinguished appearance of this fa- 
mous paper command respect. That’s why 
so many leading firms have their letter- 
heads and envelopes on Coupon Bond. 
Ask your printer for sample sheets. 
100% Cotton Fiber Extra Number One. 





For Coupon Bond portfolio, write 
AMERICAN WRITING 
PAPER CORPORATION 
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coverage automobile insurance pol- 
icies. The latter, written for a term 
of six months, constitute the largest 
volume of policies underwritten by 
the company. 

As a direct writing company, all 
applications for insurance are for- 
warded to our Greensboro home of- 
fice for issuance of policies. In the 
home office the applications are 
processed through the underwriting 
section where all the coding infor- 
mation necessary for preparation of 
the declaration is entered by the 
underwriters right onto the original 
application. Once this is completed, 
the application is sent directly to 
the typist for writing of the declara- 
tion. 


Bulky 


Before revamping our system to 
include Kant-Slip continuous forms, 
a combination policy and declaration 
snap-out set was used by the typist. 
For each and every declaration pre- 
pared, a bulky combination snap-out 
form had to be hand fed by the clerk 
into the typewriter. As a result, 
there was a distinct loss of time and 
efficiency which actually added min- 
utes to the over-all time necessary 
to prepare one declaration. 

In addition, the use of a com- 
bination policy-declaration meant 
that if a transcribing error occurred, 
or if a copy became ripped or dog- 
eared during the cumbersome feed- 
ing operation, then the entire form 
had to be thrown away and a new 
one substituted. In effect, this meant 
throwing away a policy form and 
a declaration form—combined into 
a somewhat expensive set. 

Now, however, we are using a 
five-part declaration set which is 
stapled into a policy jacket after 
the form is filled. Despite the 
changeover to continuous, margin- 
ally punched forms, the new.declara- 
tions are actually less expensive than 
the outmoded snap-out sets used 
previously. If a transcribing error 
should occur with the Kant-Slip 
forms (it is almost impossible for 
tearing or creasing to happen with 
continuous sets) then the typist can 
quickly reject the set through the 
Automatic Line Finder attachment, 
at a few cents per form. In other 


words, we now lose only the declara- 
tion copies because the actual policy 
is pre-printed and receives no addi- 
tional entries. 

The five-part form provides all 
the copies necessary to complete the 
transaction : 

1, The original copy goes directly 


to the policyholder, stapled inside 


the policy jacket. 
2. The second copy serves as the 
lien holder’s copy, maintained in file 
where no lien pertains, The advan- 
tage here is that we are now able 
to send the bank an actual carbon 
copy of the declaration, rather than 
a transcript prepared manually at 
the bank’s request. This makes for 
better efficiency all-around. 
3. A file copy which serves as an 
office record. 
4. A service agent’s copy for his in- 
formation and control. 
5. A writing agent’s copy for his 
records. 

Once it is inserted in the tab type- 
writer, the clerk can breeze through 
the form on touch typing principles 


alone, never once having to adjust — 
the typing position or interrupt her © 
trend of concentration to move the 


carriage. The electrically conductive 
ink lines, printed onto the forms at 
the point where data should be en- 
tered, simplifies record making en- 
tries to take advantage of the typ- 
ist’s natural rhythm of working. 

In total, these changes in declara- 
tion and policy writing allow us to 
complete the filling of a single form 
in about one minute, whereas under 
previous methods at least five min- 
utes were required to feed and write 
the form. This gain, plus the fact 
that we are saving money on the 
forms and in personnel, makes for 
better efficiency which means, in the 
final analysis, that we are providing 
better service for our policyholders. 





COMPUTERS 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE of America is 
placing an order for an electronic 
computer with delivery scheduled 
for Spring, 1959. The equipment 
selected is an IBM 650. Confedera- 
tion of Canada has begun breaking 
in its IBM 705. The machine con- 
sists of twenty separate units of 
fourteen different’ types. 
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fact 4 4 NEW IBM SERIES 50 is a complete punched card system designed 
the and priced to meet the needs of the smaller, growing business. With 
for IBM SERIES 50, you get all the functions of larger IBM systems. The 
the only difference is lower operating speeds. These have been adjusted to 
“se * the needs of smaller businesses. 
ar COST CONSCIOUS. IBM SERIES 50 is priced within the reach 
a , : of smaller business budgets. It means operating efficiency at a price 
that respects your profit margins. 
DESIGNED FOR GROWTH. IBM SERIES 50 methods are based on 
the same punched card principles that are the backbone of larger IBM 
data processing systems. Your applications and procedures are com- 
patible with any size IBM system. 
A is ay IBM DEPENDABILITY. As an IBM customer, your company reaps 
nic ‘ ‘. the advantages of more than 44 years of applications experience and 
led \ dependable customer service. Your company can now learn through 
ent first-hand experience how data processing fits into your growing 
ra- business picture. 
ing ACT NOW... Find out today how easy it is to put IBM SERIES 50 
on- to work. Call your local IBM representative or write to: International 
of 4 go s me to Business Machines Corporation, Department B-1, 590 Madison Avenue, 
,s New York 22, N. Y. 
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the human side 


of automation 


THOMAS E. KIDDOO 


Vice President—Industrial Relations 
UARCO Incorporated 


FFICE AUTOMATION runs a poor 
second to marriage when it 


comes to separating white collar 
girls from their jobs—but the girls 
don’t know it. That is why that 
magic word automation, or, more 
precisely, electronic data processing, 
is more than a problem of methods 
and machines. If a new system is to 
operate at maximum efficiency— 
especially during the critical initial 
phases—top management must tackle 
the human side of office automation. 


A Spook 


As a major business forms manu- 
facturer and in our role as systems 
consultant, we have encountered 
this aspect of automation hundreds 
of times. The word itself means 
many things to different people, but 
too often it conjures up some need- 
lessly frightful images in the minds 
of office personnel. 

And the worst reaction to the re- 
sentments, fears, and misconceptions 
of automation is to ignore them en- 
tirely. This kind of attitude only 
magnifies apprehensions and allows 
problems to snowball to unmanage- 
able proportions. 

Top management must take the 
initiative in accenting the positive. 
The basic reasons for automating, 
to accomplish office tasks better, 
faster, and with fewer errors, are 
good ones. But management must 
realize that many employees can’t 
see the forest for the trees. 

The first danger to morale and 
the success of a new system is em- 
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ployees’ deep-rooted belief that 
automation separates workers from 
their jobs. To counteract this, give 
full information before the new sys- 
tem is installed. Use all avenues of 
communications to tell what you in- 
tend to do, how it will be done, and 
when it will be done. Be frank in 
your disclosure of how many people 
will be involved and how you plan 
to reassign them. 


More Responsibilities 


Automation upgrades jobs. This 
is a provable fact in nearly every 
company and it should be empha- 
sized again and again. Undoubtedly 
there will be specific examples of 
this in your own operation—a typ- 
ist, biller or checker who has stepped 
up to a bigger, more responsible job. 

It’s certain that your new office 
data processing system is going to 
eliminate jobs, but there is a great 
deal you can do to minimize the 
effect. 

Taking normal office turnover 
into consideration, there’s a good 
chance your company won't fire 
anyone. Tell your employees this. 
Tell them how you'll fill future 
openings in other departments, cre- 
ated by turnover or expansion, by 
transferring employees from the de- 
partment being automated. 


Frank Explanation 


Incidentally, you might be frank 
in explaining the turnover problem 
you have had the last several years 
in the department that is being auto- 
mated. It’s no joke that Dan Cupid 
takes more girls from their jobs 
than all the electronic brains and 


EDP’s that engineers can build. In 
some cases it may be possible to 
inaugurate the new system at a time 
when office help is at a low point, 
due to normal turnover. 

Workers who will move into new 
jobs should be individually briefed 
by their superiors on their new 
functions. In most cases, the office 
employee will be flattered by the 
individual attention and begin tak- 
ing a real interest in the system and 
the part he or she will play in it. 

Prior to individual briefings, the 
alert executive should arrange meet- 
ings with employees in small groups. 
Encourage each group to discuss the 
subject freely and ask questions. 
Under the light of this kind of dis- 
cussion, automation needn’t be the 
grim conversation piece it can be- 
come. 


Other Channels 


Utilize other methods of employee 
communication to tell the office 
automation story. The employee 
magazine or newsletter and bulletin 
boards can be used to promote em- 
ployee understanding before the 
changeover, and keep selling them 
on it afterwards. 


Well before the system is in- | 
augurated, these media can present | 


diagrams of the workflow, photos 
of new office machines and forms 
which will be used, and articles 
which explain how new jobs created 
will require greater responsibility, 
more challenge, and fewer dull re- 
petitive tasks. When the new sys- 
tem has been in operation for a 
time, the report can be brought up 
to date. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Professional insurance agents find ‘“‘new hours” when they 


use the Edison Voicewriter to cut paper work time. 


Daily dividends... 


you save time for more calls when you 
“sandwich in” paper work with a Voicewriter 


Every day is more profitable when 


= you keep yourself free from paper 


work tie-ups. And that’s easy when 
you dictate essential paper work to 
your Edison Voicewriter during spare 
moments. Just turn the Voicewriter 
Diamond Disc over to your secretary 
and you’re free to go out and see 
clients and prospects. 


Dictate anywhere—any time! Your 


= Voicewriter is equally efficient at 
§ home, on the road, in the office . . . at 
s any time of day or night. Use it to 


clean up home office and client corre- 
spondence, reports, internal memos 
. with amazing speed and accuracy. 


Edison Voicewriter 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 


You'll find that a Voicewriter even 
gives you time at the end of the day 
to sit back and plan the next day’s 
activities. 

Improves Home Office efficiency, 
too! Edison Voicewriter phone dic- 
tating systems are currently improv- 
ing correspondence output while 
cutting stenographic costs for leading 
insurance companies. Everyone who 
originates paper work in the organi- 
zation has a handy dictating phone 
ready to take dictation at any time. 
And home office secretaries can turn 
out work faster than ever before. . 
with less effort, greater accuracy. 


In Canada: 32 Front Street 


a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Let us prove that 
you will profit with the Voicewriter! 


Your Edison Business Consultant will 
arrange a Voicewriter tryout so you 
can see real dictating equipment in 
action. And you can own the Voice- 
writer for as little as $17.81 a month on 
the Edison lease plan. For your tryout 
—or free literature—write Dept. BI-09 


at the address below. 


McGRA 
EDISON 


W., Toronto, Ontario 








Automation—from page 58 


Be specific. Employees enjoy 
reading about their new roles in the 
system. Show in-action photos of 
personnel at their new desks and 
new machines—bring the workflow 
diagram to life by sketching in the 
people functioning at each work sta- 
tion. Show how the faster, more 
accurate work of the automated de- 
partment is used by and _ benefits 
other people in the company. This 
kind of approach promotes interest 
and helps everyone understand the 
other fellow’s job. 

It will show that far from being 
an instrument of mass unemploy- 
ment, office automation enables the 
employee to work faster, and to 
produce more at lower cost. 


CORRECTED AT 
ELECTRONIC SPEED 


DISCOVERY OF A METHOD to insure 
virtually uninterrupted accuracy in 
electronic data-processing by cor- 
recting mistakes “on the fly” at 
electronic speeds has been an- 
nounced by the Datamatic Division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell. The new 
system, called Orthotronic Control, 
literally re-creates source data by a 
form of electronic detective work 
and provides instant data recon- 
struction of lost or garbled words or 
figures when discrepancies are auto- 
matically spotted at any one of a 
series of check points throughout 
the system. 

Paul B. Wishart, president of the 
company called it “the final step in 
electronic data-processing tech- 
niques to make the giant ‘brains’ 
totally self-disciplined. This now 
makes the big systems capable of 
correcting mistakes with no inter- 
ruption of work, with no human in- 
tervention and with no slackening 
of the lightning-fast operations.” 

The word Orthotronic derives 
from the Greek stem-word “ortho” 
meaning straight, right, true or cor- 
rect, and is combined with the end 
syllables of the familiar word “elec- 
tronic” to aptly describe the new 
control. 

The system has been started in 
production at Datamatic’s two 
plants near Boston, and will be 
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PHONES MATCH DECOR 


DUKANE CORPORATION, supplier of 
private phone systems, is offering 
the internal communication instru- 
ments in colors at no extra cost. 
Desk phones come in black, ivory, 
red, maroon, gray, and light green. 
Wall-type phones are available in 
black and gray. A_ push-button 
paging connection, available as an 
option, connects any of the units 
to one or several loudspeakers for 
plant paging. Other optional fea- 
tures include a priority override for 
paging, automatic ring-back when a 
phone is busy, and interconnections 
between the phone system and an in- 
tercom or public address system. 





ready for service with existing and 
future Datamatic 1000 systems in 
the second quarter of 1959, the com- 
pany announced. Up until now, sys- 
tems for checking and double-check- 
ing for transient errors have been 
developed and used, but previously 
no method was perfected to make 
the complex machines self-correct- 
ing. 

In describing what Orthotronic 
Control does, and how it works, 
Richard M. Bloch, Datamatic’s 
director of product development, 
who invented the method, traced 
the steps of mathematical-electronic 
formulae which led to its perfection. 
Ten years ago he developed (and 
still holds the key patent on) the 
processing equipment for automatic 
checking of digital data, now stand- 
ard in the industry. At the time, he 
was director of the computer divi- 
sion of Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co. The key development of the new 
control, Bloch pointed out, is that 
it actually regenerates data a split 
second before it is processed when- 
ever a mistake shows up. This is 
accomplished by combining mathe- 
matical principles with electronic 


performance in constantly cross-ex- 
amining each fragment of every let- 
ter and figure as it is measured in 
the dot-dash impulses of speeding © 
electronic tape, he explained. By ~ 
sensing and correcting errors in the © 
code signals which make up frac- 
tions of individual letters and digits, | 
lost, damaged or garbled words can 
be literally resurrected and restored 
to their proper sense and sequence, 
he added. 

Orthotronic Control meets a long- 
felt need in the industry for replac- © 
ing the expensive manual correction © 
of error, it was explained, it being 
impossible for electronic tape operat- 
ing at speeds of 120,000 decimal 
digits per second not to be occasion- 
ally affected by dust or other adverse 
influences. All systems today have 
built-in detection methods by which 
the machine in effect proof-reads its 
own material and may ring a bell, 
flash a light, or otherwise say, “I 
have found an error in the copy.” 
Until now, however, this has then 
required tedious manual searching 
of files, or time-consuming re-runs 
of the tape. 


SAMPLE CARBONSETS 


A NEW SAMPLE KIT on Sea Foam 
Bond Carbonsets is now available 
for distribution to prospective users 
by the Brownville Paper Company. 
It consists of a self-contained mailing 
unit along with a descriptive bro- 
chure and samples of white and each 
of the colors available. The Carbon- 
sets eliminate fumbling with separate 
carbons and paper and speed up the 
typing of letters, since the typist 
merely inserts the set behind the 
letterhead and types, snapping out 
the carbon and discarding it when 
the letter has been completed. Un- 
coated margins on the carbon insure 
neat handling and eliminate smudged 
copies. Also, with one-time carbon 
a sharper carbon impression is ob- 
tained. 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


E. W. Seefeld, left, manager of the catalog invoice department at Murray-Brooks Inc., points out to W. P. Phelps, secretary- 
treasurer, the high quality of catalog-page reproduction the firm gets from offset paper masters prepared by xerography. 


“We saved 60% on the production 
of our catalog alonel!l’’ 


“Since we installed XeroX® copying 
equipment and offset duplicating,” 
says E. W. Seefeld, Murray-Brooks 
Inc. executive, “the results have been 
tremendous. We are saving 60% in 
the cost of catalog reproduction, and 
the increase in requests from our cus- 
tomers for a Murray-Brooks catalog 
has been most gratifying.” 


Xerography copies any- 
thing written, printed, 
typed, or drawn « En- 
larged, reduced, or same 
size * Copies onto all 
kinds of duplicating 
masters ...metal, paper, 
spirit, translucent + Cop- 
ies line art or halftones 


Murray-Brooks Inc., Lake Charles, 
La., is a supplier of oil field and indus- 
trial supplies equipment. For their 
customers Murray-Brooks Inc. sought 
an illustrated catalog containing up- 
to-the-minute prices that would be of 
immediate help to purchasing agents 
and buyers. 

A bound catalog would be obsolete 
before it was published because of the 
fast changing prices of thousands of 
items the firm handles. 

The solution was xerography—the 
clean, fast, dry, electrostatic copying 
process—to prepare offset paper mas- 
ters for duplicating. 

“We have been able,” Mr. Seefeld 
reports, “to issue a loose-leaf price 
catalog, fully illustrated, at a savings 


of at least 60% over the bound-cata- 
log method. And our catalog is kept 
up-to-date with weekly price changes, 
something impossible with a printed 
catalog.” 

This is just one example of how. 
Murray-Brooks Inc. is saving time 
and money through xerography. Let. 
us show you how xerography can help 
you, too. Write HaLow Xerox INnc., 
58-111X Haloid St., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal U. S. | 
and Canadian cities. ; 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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How many of these Royal advancements 
does your secretary enjoy? 


None of them... 





e if her typewriter is more than five years old. 


Why does a new Royal Standard turn 
out more work and better work with 
less work than the time-worn ma- 
chines you’re now putting up with? 
Consider these Royal advancements... 


1. Finger-balanced touch. . . the only 
standard with touch tailored to each 
finger—closest approach to electric 
touch in all standard typing. 


2. Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers comforta- 
bly—shaped to keep fingers from 
slipping off, assuring both speed 
and accuracy. 


3. No-smudge ribbon change... she 
can put in a fresh Twin-Pak in nine 
seconds. Her fingers never touch the 
ribbon. No winding—ever. 


4. No-skip space bar slopes to fit 
thumbs comfortably. Positively 
will not bounce—even at 160’ words 
per minute. 


5. Snap-out cylinder takes half a sec- 
ond to remove for cleaning or chang- 
ing. No waiting for service—though 
Royal service is renowned for speed. 


6. Letter-setter—an aluminum rear 
feed roll starts paper with carpenter’s- 
square accuracy ... delivers you from 
slant-lined letters forever. 


7. Lightning carriage return whips 
back at a touch via the positive- 
action line space lever. 


8. Five cheerful colors in pleasant 
two-tones give a lift to your office, 


match your décor. You choose—and 
you pay not a cent extra. 


This is the typewriter secretaries 
favor—by a margin of 2%-to-1. 

There are more Royal Typewriters 
in office use than any other make. 
They spend less time in the repair 
shop and bring more at trade-in time 
than any other typewriter. 


MORAL: Cut costs—trade in your old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal 


Standards. 
GYAL 


standard 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Motivation and the Organization 


OMEONE SAID THAT if you do 
Sic want to be questioned about 
the “facts,” write about the future, 
for who among the readers can 
speak factually of the future. When 
management’s relations with the or- 
ganization are analyzed, we must 
look to the past as well as the future. 
In essence, management is responsi- 
ble for the organization—its opera- 
tion, its development, and its per- 
petuation. The organization, as we 
are referring to it here, is limited to 
the personnel who constitute its most 
important element. The so-called 
organization triangle is made up of 
three sides, (1) men, (2) methods 
and machines, and (3) materials 
(forms and supplies). Management 
is the cohesive and coordinating 
force which holds these sides (ele- 
ments) together. However, “hold- 
ing together” is insufficient even 
though it includes the proper balance 
and use of the organization elements. 
Something more is needed in order 
to activate the elements and that 
“something more” is motivation. 

If one is driving a team of horses, 
the motivation is a command plus 
a whip—the horses having been 
trained to obey the command and 
the whip being the instrument of 
motivation. If one is training an 
animal, the conditioned reflex is de- 
veloped by command and reward or 
command and punishment. In all 
events, there is some form of stimu- 
lation which insures obedience 
through repetition and association. 

Motivating people requires a much 
more subtle approach and one which 
recognizes the personality pattern 
of the individual. 
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The problems of human relations 
become much less complex if we, as 
management, will determine just 
what we want in the way of em- 
ployee conduct and action. If we 
are really seeking employees who 
will demonstrate initiative and who 
will require a minimum of super- 
vision, then we must establish an 
atmosphere in which initiative can 
develop and can be used. The steps 
are simple— 

1. Screen the applicants by aptitude 
tests in order to evaluate the ability 
of independent thinking, the quality 
of self-sufficiency, and the willing- 
ness to carry responsibilities. 

2. Teach the employee the basic facts 
of your business and your methods. 
3. Permit the fullest use of judg- 
ment and initiative in performance, 
restrained only by an absolute mini- 
mum of directives, policies, and 
rules. 

4, Reward the demonstration of 
the qualities which you are seeking 
to develop in your employees. 


Delegate to Others 


What we have really said is this— 
if you desire to give a minimum of 
attention to office routine, delegate 
to others who have the willingness 
and ability to do the things you do 
not want to do—then be prepared 
to accept new ideas and reward per- 
formance. 

This is not intended to be a 
criticism, but more a recognition of 
a fact—i.e., too often we speak with 
“forked tongues” when we claim 
we want dynamic personnel, yet re- 
sist new ideas, defend present pro- 


cedures and perpetuate the old, com- 
fortable, and familiar methods. We 
claim progress, but retain tradition. 

We have written so often about 
the importance of employee com- 
munications that we are hesitant to 
again refer to the subject ; however, 
we overcame our reluctance and 
again emphasize the desirability of 
keeping employees informed about 
items of interest in the organization 
and the industry. Communications 
can even transcend the day-to-day 
business activities and can include 
management’s philosophies, ideas, 
and thoughts about current affairs 
as they may affect the employees’ 
activities. 

We think that a “Management 
Letter” to the employees has much 
merit. For example, legislative ac- 
tion in respect to the insurance busi- 
ness, tax rulings and labor develop- 
ments should be exposed to the em- 
ployees. No one can effectively 
determine and develop an objective 
attitude without facts—management 
should develop and present facts to 
the employees with as much editorial 
comment as seems appropriate. Atti- 
tudes will be developed—the point 
being as to whether management 
is willing to contribute to the attitude 
or let it develop per chance by mis- 
fact and misrepresentation. 

If being communicative actually 
developed problems which could be 
avoided by silence, then few would 
argue the thesis of adequate infor- 
mation beyond that which is re- 
quired in job performance. But, 
again, the fact is that communications 
with employees creates no problems 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P318—Safety in Numbers 


Numerals play a very important part in 
everyone's life. Even if one's job does not 
necessitate the legible writing of digits, 
personal day-to-day activities make it essen- 
tial for numbers to be written clearly in 
order to avoid confusion, and sometimes 
costly errors. Consider: _ checkbooks — 
records, addresses and teleph 
tax forms, the weekly Sides or poker Gone. 
This illustrated and colorful booklet traces 
the history of numbers from the Sumerian 
method and hieroglyphics (both in 3400 
B.C.) through Greek and Latin forms, to 
our present Arabic symbols. This is the 
last of a series entitled The Second R; The 
Story of Writing and The Home Secretariat 
appeared in our July and August issues as 
P312 and P315, respectively. 





P319—Letterheads 


In this portfolio of distinctive letterheads 
illustrating modern design trends, are in- 
cluded examples of b . industrial and 
professional letterheads executed by letter- 
press, lithography and die stamp engraving. 
All of the letterheads are produced on a 
100% cotton fiber letterhead paper which 
features a modern bright white color, high 
opacity and a pleasing cockle finish that is 
equally receptive to printing, typewriting 
and handwriting. 





P320—Records 


The costs of maintaining business records 
fall into two categories: primary expenditures 
made to establish and operate the files, and 
secondary expenses to other departments 
stemming from their dependence on these 
same records. Records can be an indispen- 
sible asset or an avoidable liability depend- 
ing on how well or how poorly they are 
managed. This booklet tells of a sensible 
program that will increase to the maximum 
the value of the files, while keeping to a 
minimum the cost of their maintenance. For 
instance, probably as much as 35% of ex- 
isting material can be destroyed immediately, 
without the slightest risk; of the remainder, 
an additional 30% can and should be trans- 
ferred to less costly space. 
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Motivation—Continued 


which are not already present—it 
may bring problems to the front— 
it may cause employees to ask ques- 
tions—but it will develop a better 
understanding between the em- 
ployees and management. Nothing 
flatters more than the “request for 
an opinion.” Probably the most im- 
portant words in the management 
vocabulary are, “what is your 
opinion ?”” 

We would like to point out a 
significant difference in approach to 
the problem of communication with 
employees. Management, through 
experience, is often reluctant to bring 
the employee into a formulative dis- 
cussion because the inevitable result 
of an “open-end” invitation to ex- 
press opinion is a hodge-podge of 
ideas. Thus, when the employee is 
asked to express an opinion or offer 
a constructive criticism, it should be 
pinned down to a specific area. 


Ask Their Opinion 


An example might be interesting. 
A large eastern company was about 
to develop a training program and 
management had developed a list of 
eight subjects which they thought 
should ke discussed in the meetings. 
Our opinion was requested as to the 
appropriateness of the subjects. 
“Why not survey the supervisors 
who will be the subjects of the pro- 
gram and ask their opinion?” we 
inquired of management. The reply 
was typical—“If we ask the super- 
visors what they think should be 
covered, we will get such a variety of 
answers as to be worthless, and then 
if we don’t use their ideas, we will 
be in the employee dog-house.” It 
is at this point that we distinguish 
between the two approaches—‘‘Do 
not ask the employees what they 
think should be taught. This is an 
open invitation to cover every sub- 
ject and every situation regardless of 
whether they are pertinent to the 
job or not. Instead ask the em- 
ployees what they think of the eight 
subjects already suggested.” This di- 
rects their attention to a specific 
area and to specific subjects and calls 
for a critical analysis of the ade- 
quacy of subject material, and invites 
alternative subjects of more import- 
ance to the supervisors. 


Do not ask employees if a manual 
should be prepared. Tell them one 
is being prepared and: list the sub- 
jects for inclusion and invite their 
cooperation and critical suggestion 
of the subjects. When procedures 
are being changed, we do not ask “if 
they should be changed, and if so, 
how changed?” We state that they 
are being changed in the following 
respects and invite critical analysis 
of the changes. 

The phrase, “What do you 
think,” will open a flood of ideas 
from employees which can be prop- 
erly channeled if you will add the 
words—“about the following—.” 


Attracting New Personnel 


There are six basic precepts in the 
program of attracting and retaining 
personnel in an organization (assum- 
ing that either additional or replace- 
ment personnel are required or it is 
desired to retain present person- 
nel )— 


1. Define the specifications of an in- 
cumbent. Make up your mind as to 
what kind of person you want work- 
ing for you. 


2. Request the services of an em- 
ployment and personnel counselor to 
do the initial screening for you. He 
can be more objective than you. 


3. Make sure you have something to 
offer the new employee. Answer the 
questions—why should anyone want 
to work here? What do my com- 
petitors offer that I do not? 


4. Determine what you consider to 
be a good day’s work and over what 
period of time should the new em- 
ployee become adjusted to and have 
knowledge of your methods. 


5. Periodically rate the employee 
and reward merit and good perform- 
ance if it exists. 


6. Offer the proved employee some 
form of financial attraction to re- 
main in the organization because, if 
your analysis is correct, he will have 
no difficulty in finding another, and 
possibly better, position. 

Too often we forget that recruiting 
for personnel is like selling—you are 
in fact selling your organization to 
a person who is taking a greater 
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gamble in his selection of employ- 
ment than is his employer in his 
selection of an employee. As a sales- 
man, you analyze your product or 
ervice and determine the strong 
points; or you analyze your market 
and select the area where your pro- 
duet or service is needed—or you 
do both. In employment, you analyze 
your job opportunities and you ana- 
yze your market. Your expectations 
as to the qualities and characteristics 
‘o be possessed by an applicant must 
¢ balanced with the market for 
those qualities. If you are looking 
for initiative, ambition, intelligence, 
dependability, experience, and phy- 
sical perfection as well as comeliness 
(regardless as to whether these at- 
tributes have any relationship or in- 
fluence on performance) you may 
be surprised to find that many others 
are looking for the same qualities 
and that the market price is being 
“bid up” beyond any realistic base. 
Your choice lies in one of three 
areas— 


1. Either revalue your expectations 
in terms of the specific requirements 
of the position ; 

2. Or pay the price for these some- 
what rare and seldom used qualities ; 
3. Or be prepared to offer some 
rather unusual opportunities. 


May Take Several Forms 


Motivation may take several 
forms—it may be the provision of a 
pleasant place to work with good 
facilities, and proper supervision; it 
may be that there are excellent op- 
portunities for advancement ; it may 
be job security and economic pro- 
tection through certainty of the pay; 
it may be that the pay rates are 
higher than area rates; and it may be 
that the standards of performance 
are lower so that marginal workers 
are attracted. 

Whatever the situation, there is 
some motivation that goes beyond 
economic necessity—but this we 
know, the higher the merit and ca- 
pacity to perform, the more attrac- 
tive must be the motivation. 


Retaining Competent Personnel 


Ordinarily small companies have 
a greater problem in retaining com- 
petent personnel than do their larger 
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counterparts. The reasons for this 
are quite obvious—security, job op- 
portunities, and the prestige of the 
“big” names. If an employee demon- 
strates ability in a large company, 
there are a dozen outlets for use of 
these abilities. In the small com- 
pany, the owner usually channels 
more responsibility to the competent 
employee and increases his pay ac- 
cordingly. There is a limit in this 
form of recognition. Because of the 
size of the firm, a point is reached 
where the company cannot afford the 
fixed burden of a guaranteed wage 
without relating that wage to the 
profits. This, of course, takes us to 
the possibility and probability that 
partnership or stock ownership is the 
next step. 


Serious and Complicated 


Before this step is taken, careful 


soul-searching is necessary, for 
picking a partner is a serious and 
often complicated affair. If becom- 
ing a partner or co-owner entails no 
financial responsibility of purchase, 
little is accomplished to insure a 
future for the employee beyond a 
profit sharing arrangement. If the 
ownership comes from “selling a 
piece of the business,” tax laws and 
the method of payment for the share 
of business become complicated 
factors. 

“Paying out of profits’ requires 
the relinquishment of current in- 
come, which if overdone, will defeat 
the purpose because relatively few 
people are psychologically geared to 
give up today’s pleasures for to- 
morrow’s benefits. A gift or a bonus 
that loses its relationship to and 
identity with the reasons of the gift 
or bonus, is not a financial incentive. 
Financial incentives must be related 
and geared to performance with an 
inseparable attachment if the incen- 
tive is to serve as a motive for 
continued effort. 

The small business man probably 
solves the problem of perpetuity by 
means of co-ownership with others. 
As is the case in most business trans- 
actions today, our companions are 
the accountant, the lawyer and the 
tax specialist who tell us why we 
can’t do it—what will happen if we 
do—but in case it is done, what 
entries must be made. It will ever 
be thus. 


CSerylusch. 
“Office Essential 
of Distinction” 
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Handipen Desk Set 
These Sengbusch desk items 
smarten the appearance of any 
office, save time and effort on 
any desk. 


© Capillary-action Handi-Pen desk 
sets end refilling nuisance. Tre- 
mendous fresh ink supply in base 
assures easy, effortless writing. 

® Moisteners — complete line for 
every need. 

® Cata-Rack keeps heavy catalogs 
and books filed, easily accessible. 

® Adapto-Rack clears the desk for 
action! Adds business-like good 
looks to any office. Very flexible. 

® Kieradesk organizes papers — 
keeps desk neat. 

© File-A-Sist saves time, cuts filing 
fatigue. Hooks on any file drawer 
—leaves hands free for easy filing. 

®@ “Byild-Up” Desk Tray — used as 
single trays or in stacks of two, 
three or more. Always a neat, 
clean desk. 
Visit or call your Stationery or 

Office Supply House Today! 


Sonitouch 
Moistener 





if not available locally, 
send for any Sengbusch Office 
Aid on 30 Days FREE Trial. 











Adapto-Rack 
b 


he (Steel and Steelless) 
**Build-Up"’ Desk Tray 


Write today for full information and prices. 


316 SENGBUSCH BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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General Ledger Accounting 


J. WARREN BISHOP 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


N REVIEWING general ledger ac- 
shee as it applies at Union 
Mutual, I will divide my remarks 
into two general approaches—first, 
a static picture of what we have for 
a general ledger in terms of form 
and content ; second, the flow of data 
into the general ledger. Our general 
ledger has been on punch cards since 
1954, and its content underwent con- 
siderable revision at the beginning of 
1957. While we are quite pleased 
with its present form and operation, 
it is safe to assume that it will be 
undergoing continual improvement. 


Structure 


Just as the general ledger is the 
backbone of an accounting system, 
the vertebrae and whatever else 
makes for a strong and logically 
constructed backbone consist of a 
chart of accounts, 

Our account codes, titles, and de- 
scriptions of contents had grown 
piecemeal up through 1956. We 
were using a three-digit code and 
fitting mew accounts as_ needed 
wherever there remained any gaps 
in the numbering. Expenses were 
then, and still are, accounted for in 
a separate ledger. The occasional 
adding of new accounts to both the 
expense ledger and general ledger 
were the result of both the changing 
nature of operations and a continuing 
attempt to refine our processes of 
preparing the annual statement and 
other reports. 

During 1955 we undertook a pro- 
ject of complete revision of our 
chart of accounts. This had several 
purposes. We wanted a coding sys- 
tem with a logical main structure, a 
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sound relationship to requirements 
for assembling and reporting infor- 
mation, and flexibility to meet 
changing conditions. We _ also 
wanted to introduce and maintain a 
useful manual of accounts. Our 
existing manual, maintained in the 
controller’s department, had con- 
sisted of a formidable file of notes, 
comments, and memos relating to 
some accounts and nothing but ac- 
count titles to give a clue to the 
content of others. This was actually 
a fairly workable situation, since the 
bulk of accounting information fits 
quite readily into accounts which 
need no further description than a 
clear title. It seemed desirable, how- 
ever, to place in the hands of all 
those concerned a manual which 
would insure uniformity of practice 
and provide readily accessible an- 
swers to questions which might arise. 

After many meetings and lengthy 
discussion of some of the more con- 
troversial points, the revised chart 
of accounts was almost ready for use 
as 1955 came toan end. The change- 
over was delayed for a year, how- 
ever, to permit further study, to pre- 
pare the manual, and to make needed 
plans for changed forms and instruc- 
tions. 


Trial Balance 


Before fixing on our present chart 
of accounts we gave considerable 
thought to the possibility of a coding 
system and chart which would pro- 
vide a much shorter trial balance. 
This, however, did not seem work- 
able if it were to result in maintain- 
ing a good many more subsidiary 
records. As noted before, we still 
keep a separate expense ledger and 
have in our trial balance a single 
figure to represent all expenses. We 


have also relegated to subsidiary 
records much of the breakdown with- 
in our major lines of business. 

In our coding process we use a 
five-digit code. In the policy ac- 
counts the first three digits are used 
mainly to classify accounts such as 
premiums or claims and to relate 
them to such matters as first year or 
renewal, and to reinsurance. The 
last two digits generally represent 
the line of business. 


Various Advantages 


The logic in the assignment of 
digits in the five code fields pro- 
vides various advantages. Account 
numbers are easily assigned to new 
accounts, and the nature of an ac- 
count can be readily determined 
from its code alone. This should 
help us keep coding errors to a mini- 
mum. Through the sorting which 
precedes preparation of each 
month’s general ledger entries and 
trial balance, accounts of related 
type are physically brought together. 
For the ledger run all accounts are 
in straight numerical order. For 
preparation of the trial balance, the 
balance forward cards for premium, 
claim, commission and dividend ac- 
counts are sorted in order of col- 
umns 1, 4, 2, 3, 5. This brings 
together for group totals such re- 
lated accounts as ordinary life pre- 
miums. Other balance forward cards 
are sorted in straight column se- 
quence, with group totals of interim 
statement significance being obtained 
throughout. 

Our account manual is in the 
form of a loose leaf binder. Its first 
few sections are summaries, expla- 
nations, and instructions. Examples 
are: descriptions of the coding sys- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Test and discover the lighter touch 
and livelier action that means more 
typing speed, greater typing ease! 
More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new 
Smith-Corona Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster 
accelerates every stroke with less typing effort, makes the 
keyboard come alive—actually gives greater typing ease. 
And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you 
a raarked improvement in typing quality! Each character 
Prints the same clear, crisp impression — gives a uniform, 
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professional appearance to every page of every typing job. 
Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, 
clean write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith- 
Corona Secretarial. Telephone your local Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration or a ten-day trial in 
your own office today! 
LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES! Clean, Modern 
Appearance + Seven Decorator Colors * Rugged Construction 
Exclusive Total Tab Clear Lever * Exclusive Half Space Key 
Instant-Set Margins * Exclusive Page Gage. The new Secretarial 


is available in fabric and carbon ribbon models, in a complete 
range of type styles and carriage widths. 
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tem, a list of all account names and 
numbers as they appear on the trial 
balance (in effect, an index), and 
standard instructions for the writ- 
ing of account descriptions. 

The main body of the manual in- 
cludes account descriptions for both 
the expense ledger and the general 
ledger. These are index tabbed by 
groups for ready reference. Each 
account description includes: 


. Account number (code) 
2. Short title used on tab heading 


cards 


. Longer title where necessary 
. References to annual statement: 


Asset, liability or operating sum- 
mary item number exhibit, part, 
item and column 


. Reference to department respon- 


sible for subsidiary records 


. Explanation of meaning or nature 


of account 


. Includable and excludable items 





It takes a Giant Janitor to keep America’s most important build- 
ings White Glove Clean. American Building Maintenance Company’s 
Giant Janitor service is the world’s largest cleaning force. 

ABM’s Calculated Cleanliness results from exhaustive material 
testing, outstanding skill and experience—and most of all, a giant staff 
of well-qualified people under critical supervision. For over 40 years, 
ABM has serviced structures of all sizes, at reasonable cost. No job is 
too big, no job is too small. It is our pleasure to service the Ford 
Division General Office Building—in Dearborn, Michigan—and thou- 
sands of other important buildings in the United States and Canada, 
all of which benefit from this experience. We should be happy to put 
our tremendous store of information at your disposal, without obligation. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE CO. 


World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors « Throughout the United States and Canada 


Serving more than 40 cities - Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, 
San Francisco 2, California or consult your telephone directory 
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8. Special instructions or specimen 
entries 

Preparation of new or revised ac- 
count descriptions and maintenance 
of all copies of the manual is the 
responsibility of a single office. 

The form of our general ledger [ 
will refer to briefly now, and again 
later on. Posting is done on tabu- 
lating equipment at the end of each 
month. The posting run for the 
month has all accounts in numerical 
order. For each account there is a 
heading consisting of name and num- 
ber. Each of the entries for the 
current month is the total debit or 
total credit brought to that account 
from a journal indicated by numeri- 
cal code. This list of entries is fol- 
lowed by the balance brought for- 
ward from the preceding month, 
followed in turn by the new balance. 

At the end of the year the posting 
and balance forward cards for the 
year are brought together and sorted 
by account, then month, then journal 
number, and the entire ledger is re- 
run for reference purposes in com- 
pact form. In this final form under 
each account is shown the balance at 
the beginning of the year, January 
entries, January 3lst balance, Feb- 
ruary entries, February 28th balance, 
and so on. Incidentally, at the end 
of the year we close December 
quickly, and then progress into 13th, 
14th and 15th months as adjust- 
ments and corrections dictate. 

Our journalizing, including ac- 
counting for various types of receipts 
and disbursements, is decentralized. 
Some journals are mechanized 
and some are manual. 

At the end of each month, each 
journal is summarized and a re- 
cap prepared. For manually pre- 
pared journals the summary entries 
are made on prepared forms. These 
are assembled and checked in the 
controller’s department. From here 
they are forwarded to the tabulating 
department, where a card is punched 
for each entry. With debit entries as 
negative and credits as positive, the 
cards prepared from each journal 
recap are proved to zero total. 

Entries to expense accounts are 
then sorted out, since expense «c- 
counts constitute a separate ledger. 
The expense cards are totaled ad 
added to the total expense balance 
brought forward from the precedi1g 
month to provide a single control 
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total for inclusion in the general 
ledger trial balance. 

General ledger entry cards are 
merged with account heading cards 
and balances brought forward, to 
provide the general ledger posting 
run for the month. New balance for- 
‘ard cards are prepared in the 
same run and used later for prepara- 
ion of the trial balance. 

There are a few related items I 
ight mention. Our ledgers and trial 
alance represent our total business. 

\Ve also prepare journal recaps and 
edgers for our Canadian business, 
summarized from identified Cana- 
dian transactions. So far this has not 
seemed unduly burdensome. We 
have often discussed the relative 
merit of maintaining completely 
separate journals and ledgers for 
Canadian and U. S. business. So 
far we have not seen enough ad- 
vantage to make such a separation 
worth while. 

To ride herd on the problem of 
controlling state distributions and 
subsidiary records with ledger ac- 
counts, we have instituted a system 
of periodic checks. Just as the ledger 
is rerun at the year-end for com- 
pactness and for month-to-month 
continuity within each account, we 
are rerunning it twice during the 
year. The accounts are separated 
and sent to the departments respon- 
sible for subsidiary records with 
a check-list on which proof is noted: 
“subsidiary records in balance” or 
“not in balance, corrections being 
made,” 

Transfers or clearing accounts are 
used when an entry is split between 
a pair of journals. There is a trans- 
fer account for each such pair of 
journals. All journals are identi- 
fied by two-digit code. In these 
transfer account codes the second 
and third digits identify the lower 
numbered journal involved in the 
transfer and the fourth and fifth 
digits identify the other journal. 
Each entry to a transfer account 
should be offset by an entry from the 
other journal involved in accounting 
for the transaction. When a trans- 
fer account has other than zero 
amount in the trial balance, notice 
is sent to the department responsible 
for each journal. The department 
inaintaining the lower numbered 
journal of the pair then takes the 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32 


33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Composing 

. Direct Copying 
. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 


. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Automatic 


. Typewriter, Electric 
. Typewriter, Manual 


. Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38 
105 


39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


. Ash Trays & Stands 
. Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 

. Bookstands 

. Cabinets 


. Chairs 


. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 


. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 


. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

. Policy 

4 oe 

. Photocopying 
. Thin (Copy 


. Visual Policy Jackets 


Stapling and Fastening 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip! 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Toiviens 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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men of vision 

are selling 
United’s 20-20 
Cash Refund Plan! 


Here’s the policy with a future! United’s 20-20 Cash 
Refund Plan offers full cash refund... plus full protection. 
Millions are reading about 20-20 in the national magazines. 
Men of visiori from United are cashing in on this demand for 


the policy that does two jobs. 


The 20-20 Plan can do two jobs for you, too. This 
talked-about Plan will introduce you to more people... and 
boost your earnings. If you want a clear-eyed view of your 


future with United drop a letter today to United of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Be far-sighted —go United 


United Fz 
OF OMAHA 


One of America’s Foremost Life Insurance Companies 
N. M. Longworth, President 
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QUALIFIERS FOR TEN YEARS OR MORE 


Nate Kaufman 
Finck Dorman 
Edgar Russell 


ILLINOIS 

K. P. Sheppard 
Michael J. Shanely 
Lloyd Mitten 

Lloyd Sellers 


INDIANA 
Eugene K. Druart 
C. L. McClelland 
W. G. McClelland 
M. A. Kennedy 
W. E. Rogers 
William Plymate 


Watrer H. Huent, President 


Shelbyville, Ind. 
Houston, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Ernest Herzog 
D. R. Johnson 
Francis Davis 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marion, Ind. 


QUALIFIERS FOR NINE YEARS OR LESS 


W. A. Long 
George R. Lambert 
dames B. Lee 

Joe B. Rowekamp 
Ruth Russell 
Donald Schlundt 
Marion Henry 

A. L. Hodgson 

E. J. Biering 
Harold Howenstine 
Vinton C. Reed 
James Barkley 
Jack Peckinpaugh 


Edward G. Lyle 
Tom Black 
MICHIGAN 

Guy Fairfield 

Lewis Vande Bunte 
F. D. Patterson 
MINNESOTA 

A. M. Klinefelter 
Richard A. Mitchell 
MISSOURI 
Kenneth Steiner 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Tom Stoa 


OHIO 

Russell Farmer 

E. Lowell Rife 
James Bryson 
Harry O. Dean, dr. 
TEXAS 

Edward F. Hall 
Marvin Henderson 


WISCONSIN 
John Lyons 
Marvin Race 
Glen Macaux 


Arnotp Berc, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Colo., Conn., Fla., Ill., Ind., ta., Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, S. D., Tex:, Wis. 
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Selling Philosophy—from pg. 31 


ings accounts and Federal Savings 
and Loan shares as such, but ihe 
only protection such savings give is 
what has actually been saved. How 
can one protect a child’s future or 
guarantee a child’s education using 
these types of savings if death 
occurs? 

Nevertheless, these institutions 
will obtain millions of savings dol- 
lars, not because their product does 
the job as well as life insurance, but 
because they have asked the people 
to save and have made definite sell- 
ing efforts to obtain the available 
funds. 


See More People 


If our men would only ‘see more 
people and explain to them the 
miracles of life insurance we would 
get a much larger share of availa- 
ble savings. Only through life in- 
surance can you create an estate that 
gives needed protection coupled with 
a method of savings that brings the 
created estate to maturity. 

I wish I could make salesmen 
more enthusiastic about the savings 
element in a life insurance contract. 
Thirty years ago, the deciding factor 
in my going into the life insurance 
business was that I was so impressed 
with the saving elements which were 
present in a life insurance contract. 

When financial writers talk about 
the deflation of the dollar and dis- 
cuss dollars plus interest, types of 
savings and investments, they in- 
variably include life insurance with 
savings accounts, “E’’ Bonds, Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association 
shares and bonds in general. They 
talk about fixed dollar commitments 
and the relationship to the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. However, 
when they include life insurance in 
this broad classification, their classi- 
fication is inaccurate and we, as life 
insurance people, should not let them 
get away with this. Most importaut, 
we should do everything possible 
to properly educate our prospect’s 
thinking so that the public in general 
will not accept this broad classifica- 
tion as to comparing our product 
with the items mentioned. 

The reason life insurance should 
not be classified with savings ac- 
counts, Federal savings shares, 
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bonds, etc., is because these types of 
savings truly have only the element 
of savings plus interest, whereas 
life insurance, in addition to the mat- 
ter of savings plus interest, also 
makes available to the buyer: the 
inmediate creation of an estate, the 
inclusions of income options which 
gitaranteed principal and interest, the 
granting of a trust service to the 
beneficiary without charge, an un- 
breakable will as far as the insured 
is concerned, the ability to transfer 
property by contract rather than by 
will and thus eliminating probate 
costs and state inheritance tax, plus 
freedom from attachment by credi- 
tors, etc. 

Therefore, life insurance is not 
subject to comparison with any other 
forms of investments or savings. We 
should not let the public forget this. 
The point is, in a conversation or 
presentation, we must put life in- 
surance in a class by itself, as it 
rightfully belongs, because when an 
individual understands all the ele- 
ments which are present in a life 
insurance contract he will realize the 
vast difference between it and other 
forms of savings. 

People purchasing stocks last year 
or early this year—so that their 
equities would keep pace with prices 
—may have quite a wait. Again, 
I’m not against stocks, as such, as 
[ believe in a balanced portfolio 
under proper circumstances, but 
I’m against them when they are 
sold or bought to do the job of life 
insurance. 


Must Increase Quality 


I feel we need to make every effort 
to up-grade the quality of our sales. 
In 1956 there was a decrease in 
auto sales, yet the Cadillacs and 
Lincolns were least affected rela- 
tively speaking. There was also a 
decrease in home building, yet the 
trend for bigger and more expensive 
homes continued. 1956 witnessed a 
higher average sale in department 
stores, with a better over-all quality 
of merchandise being purchased. 

However, in life insurance sales 
it seems that in many cases we have 
settled too cheaply, by taking term 
and family protection rider applica- 
tions. Term and family p. r. busi- 
ness is fine when it properly solves 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TOP MAN in 5 Months 


Congratulations to W. B. Harris, 
agent in the Tulsa district of Home 
State Life Insurance Company. 

Harris was assigned to a Home 
State Life debit January 27, 1958. 
At the end of June he was leading 
the company agency force in all 
categories of measuring success of a 
life insurance underwriter. 

He is number one in volume 
increase, premium increase, MDO 
lapse ratio and weekly premium 
lapse ratio. It is the first time an 
agent has been the leader on all four 
counts in Home State Life. 

This is another example of the 
opportunity with Home State Life 
Insurance Company. 


HOME STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


621 N. Robinson 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


W. B. Harris 
Agent, Tulsa 














Selling Philosophy—Continued 


the problem or gives the needed 
protection required, where a limited 
budget is involved, but if we settle 
for term and family p. r. because 
of weak selling that’s something else. 

Certainly, to a degree, in recent 
years we have retreated to term be- 
cause of the competition of stock 
equities and mutual funds, etc., 
when the particular buyer would 
have been better served by higher 


priced permanent insurance. In such 
instances, have we lacked conviction 
as to the qualities in our product to 
rightfully provide for survival and 
retirement benefits? Unless an in- 
dividual has the life insurance he 
needs, don’t believe the objection, 
“I can do better with my own 
money.” 

1956 proved to be the best peace- 
time year our country ever had from 
an economical standpoint, such as 
total national product, total wages 





CROWN LIFE aives you 
A FAMILY PLAN... 


that you can understand 
and even more important... 
your clients will understand it too! 
The simplest, yet most flexible, 
Family Plan idea 
on the market to-day. 
NOW A BENEFIT... THAT CAN BE ADDED TO ANY BASE PLAN*... 


providing 
per unit 


$2,000.00 on wife 
$1,000.00 on every child (up to 5) 


ISSUED NON-MEDICALLY, UP TO $15,000.00 ON HUSBAND’S 
LIFE ON BASE PLAN UP TO AGE 40. 


ONLY 


Wife’s age 


Annual cost 
per unit 


tExpiry 
at wife’s Age 





20 $14.65 55 
30 $16.34 55 
40 $20.29 55 





“Except Term—husband’s life twice wife’s coverage. 


right now... 


Name. 


BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

120 Bloor Street East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Forward rate manual immediately along with your sim- 
plified Family Application to: 
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and total number of individuals em- 
ployed, etc. In such a year it would 
seem that the investment of money 
in securities would more or less he 
a one way street. However, even 
under such wonderful conditions, 
such was not the case. Consequently, 
we can wonder what might be the 
results when the economic climate is 
not as favorable as in 1956. 

Here are the results of all stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for 1956: “For the stock 
market as a whole—1956 losses-top 
gains. 563 common stocks declined 
—398 rose, and 74 closed un- 
changed.”—-(These figures were 
taken from The Exchange Magazine 
of February, 1957). 

At the end of June, 1957, the story 
was almost the same for the year to 
date— 

476 issues up 
while 538 issues were down 
and 73 issues unchanged 

This is after decrease of 1956 
People still wanted to “do better 
with my own money.” But now, 
with the end of September— 

942 issues down in third quarter 
123 issues up 
20 issues unchanged 


Don't Do-It-Yourself 


In our office, we like guaranteed 
cash value contracts. We don’t go 
for the philosophy of buying term 
and investing the difference. So far, 
the do it yourself movement hasn't 
been too successful in the investment 
field. We believe in guaranteed cash 
values (life insurance cash values 
have taken on more glamour in re- 
cent months) for emergencies, for 
retirement incomes, as a fund to pro- 
vide for the cost of being kept alive. 
If the insured doesn’t need these 
funds from life insurance due to his 
being well off, then he needs per- 
manent life insurance to provide 
estate protection and liquidity at the 
time of death. 

In our agency, we have done our 
best to resist the trend toward: 
lower average size premium per 
thousand. Our average size pre 
mium in 1956 was only $.78 less per 
thousand than our average premiun 
for the past six years, in spite of th: 
term and family income written. 

We must merchandise the valu 
of savings. Our ideas should be tied 
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in with human wants and needs 
which can be gratified through sav- 
ings. 

The financial needs created by 
younger marriages, more children, 
increased dependency at both ends 
ot life and increased longevity give 
us the basis for the incentive for 
increased savings. We should avail 
ourselves of these opportunities and 
use more persuasion and conviction 
in our selling. 


Realize Potential 


Very few salesmen sell as much 
as they could. This is essentially 
true for a life insurance salesman 
selling, say, under $500,000. How- 
ever, it is commonplace to note a 
life insurance salesman’s production 
to zoom upwards in a given year or 
so. What happened? He did not 
necessarily become a better sales- 
man or become better qualified, but 
he did suddenly realize what could 
be done in today’s market for life 
insurance. He had enough product 
knowledge and selling ability—but 
not the realization of his own 
potential selling power. 

When this realization took over 
there followed the break thru. Be- 
cause, he then thought in terms of 
larger amounts and he prospected 
and talked to his prospects in terms 
of larger amounts. He devoted more 
time to taking advantage of the won- 
derful present day markets and most 
important, realized that he had to 
make his markets, rather than that 
the markets would make him. 

We agree that the fundamental 
things required for the selling of life 
insurance are important. 
training and study are vital; 
activity and exposure are essential ; 
sales techniques and selling skills 
greatly aid us. 


The Matter of Attitude 


Even so, I feel that mental attitude 
is the all important ingredient for 
worthwhile accomplishments in sell- 
ing. It’s what is inside the person 
that counts. To me, attitude is the 
key and I consider it more important 
than aptitude. To help in achieving 
and maintaining this proper mental 
attitude, one should have or develop 
a wholesome selling philosophy. 
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YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales... 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.I.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow. . . and grow: 


New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and AcH! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 


There are other reasons, too, why top 
insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions... 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 

@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 


if You Are Interested in Making Money 
—Not Just Today But Years From 
Now— remember you can start a chain 
reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept.C 


*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Company— 
‘one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
sonal Insurance stock companies. 


\orth 


FOUNDED 1886 


Fai 


American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia . 
LIFE + ACCIDENT>+ HEALTH 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





This proper selling philosophy 
gives the individual something to tie 
to, year in and year out. It is some- 
thing that is developed within the 
salesman and thus becomes a part of 
him. A proper selling philosophy is 
much more important to a salesman’s 
real success in our business than are 
materialistic things. 

In our agency we stress the im- 
portance of developing a proper sales 
philosophy. We have been helped in 
this by accepting certain factors of 


life as being unchanging. For ex- 
ample, we believe that somebody 
pays for life insurance when it is 
needed, whether the prospect buys 
the insurance or not. If the indi- 
vidual does not pay premiums to 
cover the risk, then in the event of 
death, the family pays for the lack 
of insurance either through the loss 
of a home, the denial of educational 
advantages to the children, etc. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Selling Philosophy—Continued 


Another thing which has become 
part of our sales philosophy is the 
fact that it is not the life insurance 
that costs money, but it is the things 
that the individual wants to do that 
costs money. Life insurance just 
provides the money for the things 
that have a cost. That is to say, it is 
living—not life insurance—that is 
costly. 


Unfinished Business 


Further, when we talk about life 
and the cost of living with an indi- 
vidual, we try to make him realize 
the amount of “unfinished business” 
that he has, and we show him that 
life insurance is the only way to 
guarantee that his “unfinished busi- 
ness” will be taken care of in the 
event of death. We have to sell life 
insurance, because it must be pur- 
chased before it is needed since life 
insurance isn’t for the unexpected, 
but for the inevitable. We sell time 
—to help the buyer complete his 
“unfinished business.” 

Also, if the individual has said 
No to our proposal, he has not said 
no to the problem because that still 
exists. All that the prospect has 
done in his relationship with the 
salesman is to say no to the sales- 
man’s solution of the individual’s 
problem. In saying no to the sales- 


man, he has said yes to some other 
way of having the problem solved 
in the event of death. 

We feel that when we realize 
these factors as truths, we develop a 
proper selling philosophy to a point 
where we are selling the solution of 
living problems rather than just life 
insurance, since the real hazards of 
life and death can only be solved by 
life insurance. We further feel that 
life insurance properly sold is of 
more value to the buyer than the 
commission is to the seller. 

We also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we can not prosper as 
life insurance salesmen without bene- 
fiting people. As we profit, so does 
society profit. We certainly know 
that the more we give, the more we 
get and that when we sow abun- 
dantly, we reap abundantly. 

The type of selling we want to 
develop is that of helping. If one 
truly wants to help his prospect solve 
his problems in the best way, then 
he must be on the prospect’s side, 
trying to find out what the prospect 
needs and wants. Never have I heard 
of a salesman being disliked for try- 
ing to be helpful—if you’re helpful 
you bring ideas which mean purpose- 
ful selling. Our business is that of 
friendly persuasion. 

Then too, we have accepted the 
importance of outside influences as 
the basis for insurance selling. We 
understand and agree to the princi- 
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ple that there is security in adapta- 
bility. 

A pattern of activity is essential, 
We believe that a quality operation 
results only from a quantity opera- 
tion. 

We recognize that principle estab- 
lished by the LIAMA poll, which in- 
dicated the best competitive tool is 
the personal relationship between the 
prospect and the agent. That is, the 
personal relationship in selling is all 
important. 

We realize that becoming a suc. 
cessful underwriter, as a rule, is not 
a short haul proposition. Build- 
ing a career in our business is a long 
term operation. As time goes on, the 
underwriter is constantly capitaliz- 
ing on his past efforts, and, thus, 
the profit pay-off is in sticking with 
the job. It is like a long-term capital 
gain in a growth company. 


























Geared to Times 





Our selling must be geared to the 
times wherein the pressure of ideas 
is in tune with the economic facts 
of life in these days. Remember, 
that the real pay off in our business 
is not based on our knowledge of life 
insurance alone, but on our aware- 
ness and knowledge of outside in- 
fluences and that we use these out- 
side influences as our natural sales 
allies to serve as the basis for our 
insurance sales. 

And further, remember the job 
will be easier and more profitable if 
one capitalizes on the most favorable 
markets and thus follow the money 
winds of a given time. In so doing, 
one will automatically adopt an im- 
portant principle, namely, that there 
is security in adaptability. 

While I am very proud of the 
institution of life insurance, proud 
of its accomplishments and for its 
high standards, I am however cur- 
rently interested in its future and 
very confident of the future. That 
is to say, it is the forward look that 
intrigues and inspires me and _ not 
what I can see in the rearview 
mirror. 

So, with determination and vision, 
we must keep abreast of our dyna:nic 
industry. That is truly the challenge 
of today’s market—because we «am 
not continue to do today’s job with 
yesterday’s tools and expect to be in 
business tomorrow. 
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LU Questions—from page 36 


NUESTION 8 


‘B.” married and the father of 
hree minor children, has accu- 
nulated a modest estate through 
ard work and frugal living. His 
oldings include life insurance, 
stocks, bonds, and real estate. He 
as made no will. At the time he 
purchased his last life insurance 
his life underwriter 
ill, pointing out the various ad- 
~antages that would flow from 
such action. 
aand b) Explain the advantages 
hich “B” might gain from mak- 
ng a will. 
c) To what extent, if any, might 
‘B’s” power to dispose of his 
estate be limited by state law? 


apply to the life insurance owned 
by “B”? Explain. 


Answer 


(a and b) There are several ad- 
vantages which “B” might gain from 
making a will. 

1. By making a will “B” can set 
forth specifically the way in which 
he wants his estate to be distributed 
at his death. Since “B” has only a 
modest estate and is the father of 
three minor children it would seem 
that the most important use for his 
estate assets would be to provide in- 
come for Mrs. “B” who at his death 
would be confronted with the re- 


best be done by having the estate 
remain a unified whole to be man- 
aged by the wife. If “B” does not 
make a will his estate property will 
pass under the intestacy laws of his 
state at the time of his death. An 
intestate distribution would involve 
the breaking up of his estate into four 
? 

. “B’s” modest estate would 
be insufficient to provide substantial 
income to any one of the recipients. 

2. “B” can nominate in his will 
that person whom he would prefer 
the court appoint as executor of his 
estate. This person can be chosen 
because of his professional experi- 
ence and competence in handling 
estates. In the absence of a will an 
administrator would be appointed by 
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memo to home 


office underwriters 


The Right Training can 
Make Any Underwriter 
a Better Underwriter 


Training underwriters to be more effective is a long-standing 
service provided by North American Reassurance Company. 
The result of this training is often improved life company 
experience. 


This expertly conducted program is not stereotyped, 

“big class” training. It consists of individual guidance that 
not only strengthens the underwriter’s knowledge of the rules, 
but sharpens his ability to interpret and apply them correctly 
to each individual risk. It develops a much neglected faculty— 
the underwriter’s good common sense. 


Our underwriter training program is continuous. Instruction 
usually takes place at our own offices, but our training 
specialists do conduct courses at client company locations. 
Life companies of all sizes, and new or experienced under- 
writers throughout North America, are eligible and welcome. 


Our clients are enthusiastic about the quality of training 
their underwriters receive at North American. And this, 
like all our services, is rendered from a completely 
non-competitive position — “Reinsurance Exclusively” 
is our.only business. : 


7) 


Why not write now for open dates in 
our underwriter training program? 
You'll find it can benefit both your 
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underwriter and your company. 


Send for your free copy of “Reinsurance 
Exclusively” which outlines all North 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 - 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS ¢ 
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the court and would normally come 
from the family. The court’s pri- 
mary concern is to appoint an ad- 
ministrator who is legally qualified. 
Beyond this requirement the person 
appointed as administrator may be 
poorly qualified to administer the 
estate. 

3. By making a will “B” can take 
full advantage of the marital deduc- 
tion provision under the Federal 
estate tax law. To be eligible for the 
marital deduction, property must 
pass to “B’s” surviving spouse. Un- 


der the intestacy laws of most, if 
not all states, Mrs. “B” would re- 
ceive less than one-half of “B’s” 
adjusted gross estate and therefore 
his estate would not have maximum 
advantage of the marital deduction 
provision. 

4. Under the terms of his will “B” 
can authorize his executor to serve 
under a bond without surety. The 
executor or administrator must fur- 
nish a bond to provide indemnity 
to the estate for the benefit of the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


creditors or the heirs if malfeasance 
or mismanagement on the part of 
the executor or administrator should 
result in dissipation of real or per- 
sonal property values. By authoriz- 
ing the executor to serve under bond 
without surety “B” would be saving 
the premium for the surety bond 
which would be chargeable against 
the estate. 

5. “B” can give his executor 
power to sell real estate without a 
court order. This may be necessary 


to provide funds to meet unpaid 
claims against the estate. An ad- 
ministrator must obtain a court 
order to sell real property of the 
estate. This power, given to the 
executor, would avoid expense and 
delay in disposing of real property. 

6. By preparing a will “B” can 
take full advantage of the right to 
utilize the trust technique for the 
distribution of his estate assets, or 
to provide a legal life estate in the 
real property for the benefit of his 
wife and/or children. Neither of 
these means of disposing of estate 





2nd Billion in 9 years 


Ww the delivery of 
a policy on June 
16th, 


the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com- 
pany passed the $2 billion 
mark of life insurance in 
force. The significant fact is 
that our second billion was 
written in less than 5 years, 
while the first billion took 
73 years. 

That’s a tribute to the fast- 
growing importance of life 
insurance . . . and the fast- 
rising “Star of the North.” 
In size, the Minnesota Mu- 
tual now ranks among the 
top 4% of all life insurance 
companies. 

We are big enough to be 
important in the industry .. . 
flexible enough to give our 
field force and policyholders 
individual service. 


THE NORTH 





Victory Square 


Our formula for Success 
is just this. 1) Thoroughly 
organized sales methods. 2) 
Tested and proven presenta- 
tions to fit specific life situa- 
tions. 3) Convincing visual 
sales aids to trigger every 
presentation. 4) Home office 
people who go into the field 
to give shirt-sleeve help. 5) 
A higher-pay incentive con- 
tract with an unusual com- 
bination of persistency fees. 


The Agent-Minded 


Minnesota 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 








assets is available under an intestate 
distribution of the estate. 

7. “B” may make provision {for 
various other contingencies in his 
will which would not be provided for 
under the intestacy laws. Most im- 
portant among such contingencies 
perhaps, is that of a common disaster 
or a simultaneous death situation. 
The estate problems associated with 
common disaster or simultaneous 
death can be reduced by providing 
for a deferred distribution of prop- 
erty in “B’s” will. By means of his 
will, “B” can name a guardian of 
the property for his minor children 
rather than leave this appointment 
to the discretion of the court. An 
executor also may be given special 
powers in dealing with specific, prop- 
erty located in the estate, such as a 
business interest. 


(c) Depending upon the state of 
his residence, “B” might find many 
limitations to the disposition of his 
estate. Even though “B” may make 
a will attempting to dispose of his 
entire estate in favor of his children 
or someone other than his wife, he 
might find that under state law his 
wife will have the right to elect to 
take against the will and thereby 
share in “B’s” estate, notwithstand- 
ing his efforts to exclude her. At 
common law a wife is entitled upon 
the death of her husband to a life 
estate in one-third of any real prop- 
erty that her husband owned during 
their marriage. This is known as 
a dower right and may be enforced 
against the terms of a will. Many 
states have abolished common law 
dower rights, but have established a 
more generous statutory interest in 
lieu thereof. It is also possible for 
children born after the will was exe- 
cuted to elect to take against the 
terms of the will and thereby obtain 
an interest in their deceased father’s 
estate. 


The rule against perpetuities and 
accumulations might restrict “!” 
from disposing of his estate by will. 
The law frowns upon the dead hand 
governing too far into the future. 
“B’s” will might not meet the formal 
requisites of a will set forth in a par- 
ticular jurisdiction and therefore be 
set aside. Furthermore, creditors’ 
rights against a decedent cannot be 
defeated merely by establishing a 
plan of distribution according to a 
will. The executor under the will 
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must recognize and satisfy valid 
claims of creditors before any dis- 
position of the estate can be made. 
A state might also impose certain 
limitations on charitable bequests 
which may be made by an individual 
from his estate. Finally, someone 
might raise a question concerning 
“B’s” capacity to make a testamen- 
tary disposition of his estate. If it is 
found that “B” did not have the 
capacity to make a testamentary dis- 
position of his estate his will would 
be set aside. Any one or more 
these limitations might affect 
whole or in part “B’s” ability 
make a testamentary disposition 
his estate. 

(d) State laws prohibiting the dis- 
tribution of an individual’s estate 
under a will would ordinarily not 
apply to the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy so long as the policy 
is made payable to a third party 
beneficiary. Assuming that “B” has 
named a third party beneficiary and 
the circumstances of his death are 
not such as to cause any portion of 
his life insurance proceeds to inure 
to his estate, then the limitations 
expressed in part (c), for the most 
part, would not apply to the life 
insurance proceeds. The insurance 
proceeds pass by separate contract 
and are not considered a part of the 
decedent’s estate for administration 
purposes. However, it is possible 
that if the settlement arrangements 
for the life insurance proceeds are 
contrary to any rules against per- 
petuities or accumulation, “B’s” dis- 
position of his life insurance under 
the supplementary contract might be 
set aside under state law. 


QUESTION 9 


Twenty years ago “A” purchased 
a $25,000 endowment life insur- 
ance contract which has just ma- 
tured. Over the twenty years he 
paid $24,725 in gross premiums 
and was credited with $4,076 in 
dividends, which were applied to 
the purchase of paid-up addi- 
tions. By the end of the endow- 
ment period, the paid-up addi- 
tions amounted to $5,125. 

(a) What Federal income tax 
liability would be incurred by 
“A” on this policy if he should 
take the entire proceeds in a 
lump sum? Explain. 

() and c) What Federal income 
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No. 9 IN A SERIES 


Richmond 
oS 


@ Roanoke 


William F. Bell, CLU 
Richmond 


Matthew G. Harper, Jr. 
Roanoke 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 


THE EAST CENTRAL STATES 


This group of states, rich in the history of our 
country, also leads the Nation in vegetable and 
fruit canning and production of coal. Here, too, 
is the District of Columbia, the first carefully 
planned capitol of the world. We are proud of 
this group of states and the seven Equitable 
general agents and their agency associates 
who so ably serve the life insurance 

needs of their citizens. 
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tax liability would be incurred by 
“A” on this policy if within two 
weeks after its maturity he elects 
to take the entire proceeds of 
the policy under a life income op- 
tion with payments guaranteed 
for 120 months? Explain. 


(d) Assuming that “A” elects the 
life income option described 
above and names his wife to re- 
ceive any payments due after his 
death, what would be the Federal 
income tax status of the payments 


received by his wife if “A” should 
die within ten years after ma- 
turity of the contract? 


Answer 

(a) The net gain which “A” would 
have realized over the 20 year period 
would be taxable as ordinary income 
in the year of maturity, but “A” is 
privileged to prorate this net gain 
over the tax year in which he actu- 
ally received the gain and the two 
preceding tax years. This net gain 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 
amounts to $5,400 and is calculated 
by subtracting the (gross premium) 
cost of $24,725 which “A” paid over 
the 20 year period, from the total 
proceeds of the policy, which amount 
to $30,125. The $30,125 figure is 
arrived at by taking the face amount 
of the policy or $25,000 and adding 
thereto the $5,125 of paid-up addi- 
tions, which, of course, would ma- 
ture at the same time as the face 
amount of the policy. 


(b and c) If “A” elects to take 
the entire proceeds of the endowment 
policy under a life income option 
with payments guaranteed for 120 
months within 60 days after maturity 
of the contract, the payments would 
be taxed as annuity payments under 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 
Thus, a portion of each monthly pay- 
ment would be treated as a return of 
principal and hence excluded from 
gross income and a portion would be 
treated as interest and hence taxable 
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Do you know about 


DENT 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, 
concise authoritative reports on all current happenings in the insurance 


Last week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and 
stock offerings are just samples of the kind of necessary, vital infor- 
mation yau get continually from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 
Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire 
and Casualty, BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for 
outstanding company executives and forward-looking agents. 

A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 








as ordinary income. That portion of 

each monthly payment which is con- 
sidered to be a return of principal is 
determined by multiplying the total 
payment by a so-called “exclusion 
ratio.” The exclusion ratio is derived 
by dividing the “investment in the 
contract” by the “expected return” 
under the contract. Since “A” 
elected a life income option within 
60 days after the maturity of the 
endowment, there will be no tax on 
the “gain” (described in [a] above) 
and the “investment in the contract” 
will be construed to be gross pre- 
miums paid less any dividends re- 
ceived. Dividends applied to the 
purchase of paid-up addition are not 
subtracted in determining the cost 
basis. The investment in the contract 
in this case would be $24,725. Inas- 
much as there is a period-certain 
feature under the option which “A” 
elected, a “refund adjustment,” 
which is the net actuarial value of 
the period-certain feature, is de- 
ducted from the gross investment in 
the contract to arrive at the “ad- 
justed investment in the contract.” 
The value of the “refund adjust- 
ment” in this case would be equal to 
a certain percentage of either total 
investment or the total amount guar- 
anteed, whichever is less; this per- 
centage can be obtained from Table 
III in the regulations. The “expected 
return” is determined by multiplying 
the amount of each year’s installment 
by the number of years in “A’s” life 
expectancy, which may be obtained 
from Table I in the regulations of 
the Treasury Department. 

This exclusion will remain un- 
changed throughout the lifetime of 
the annuitant even though he may 
recover his entire investment in the 
contract. 

(d) Assuming that “A” elected the 
life income option described above 
and named Mrs. “A” to receive any 
payments due after his death, such 
payments would represent the re- 
mainder of the period-certain feature 
and their taxability to Mrs. “A” 
would depend upon the total amount 
she receives. The beneficiary of a 
period-certain feature realizes gross 
income only to the extent that pay- 
ments to her, plus the exempt 
amount received by the annuitant, 
exceed the sum paid in premiums. 
This rule applies whether payment 
to the beneficiary is made in one sum 
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or in installments, and will usually 
exempt such payments entirely 
where the guaranteed payments do 
not exceed a refund of premiums. 
In this case, the period-certain pay- 
ments to Mrs. “A” when added to 
the tax-free amounts “A” received 
during his lifetime probably will not 
produce more than the total pre- 
miums paid by “A.” 


QUESTION 10 


Explain the rules relating to the 
deductibility of the following 
items on the Federal income tax 
return of an individual, noting 
any special limitations involved: 
(a) interest paid on a personal 
loan; 

(b) premiums paid for a hos- 
pitalization insurance policy; 
(c) premiums paid for a fire in- 
surance policy on an apartment 
house owned and operated by the 
taxpayer; 

(d) premiums for a life insur- 
ance policy taken out and as- 
signed as collateral for a bank 
loan to finance a business trans- 
action; 

(e) contributions to a charitable 
organization. 


Answer 


(a) Interest paid on a_ personal 
loan under a legally binding agree- 
ment is deductible on the Federal 
income tax return of an individual, 
unless the money borrowed is used 
to buy a single premium life insur- 
ance policy or annuity, or a policy 
on which substantially.all the pre- 
miums are paid within the first four 
years following its purchase. Interest 
on indebtedness incurred or contin- 
ued in order to purchase or carry a 
wholly tax-exempt obligation is like- 
wise not deductible. 

(b) Premiums paid for a hos- 
pitalization insurance policy are 
treated, for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, as an item of medical expense 
and are deductible only to the extent 
that they, in combination with other 
medical expenses, exceed 3 per cent 
of adjusted gross income. 


(c) Premiums paid for a fire in- 
surance policy on an apartment 


house owned and operated by the 
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Here’s what 
The Guarantee’s famous 5 Stars mean to 


agency 
builders! 


The Guarantee is growing nearly twice as fast as the average of all 
companies in this field. 1957 sales gained 200% faster than the national 
average rate of increase. The Guarantee had 50% more million-dollar-plus 
agencies in 1957 than in 1956—an increase of ten! Of course, insurance 
business is good... but it’s better with The Guarantee! 1958 sales are 


booming too! 


Here is our guide to lifetime security and greater earnings for 


agencies and agents: 


1. COMPLETE LINE OF COMPETITIVE INSURANCE TO SELL — 
Life, Sickness, Accident and Hospitalization. 


2. TWO PERSONALLY TAILORED FINANCING PLANS 
to help recruit and start aggressive agents. 


3. NEW CONTRACT — LIBERAL FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 
plus vested renewals and added awards for production, persistency, and length of 


service. 


. EXCELLENT PENSION PROGRAM FOR GUARANTEE AGENTS 
to help agents plan for and enjoy later years with the same security they are selling to 


our policyholders. 


5. AGENCY-MINDED HOME OFFICE SUPPORT 


including outstanding field training programs and attractive sales packages that make 


closing sales easier. 


ACT NOWI for more details about these and other 
advantages offered by The Guarantee, write directly to: 


J. D. ANDERSON 
Agency Vice President 
8721 Indian Hills Drive 
Omaha 14, Nebraska 


Ralph E. Kiplinger, President ZF 
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MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 
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taxpayer for profit would be deduct- 
ible from gross income as a non- 
business expense in arriving at ad- 
justed gross income. The Revenue 
Code specifically allows deduction of 
expenses incurred in connection with 
the production or collection of in- 
come, and any expenses incident to 
the maintenance and conservation of 
property held for the production of 
income. If the expense is connected 
with property held for the produc- 
tion of rents and royalties, it is de- 
ductible from gross income to arrive 
at adjusted gross income. Otherwise 
it is deductible from adjusted gross 
income to arrive at net income. 


(d) Premiums paid for a life in- 
surance policy taken out and as- 
signed as collateral for a bank loan 
to finance a business transaction 
would not be deductible since such 
premiums would be considered a 
personal expense. This is so, because 
the proceeds of the policy will go 
toward the liquidation of the debts 
of the decedent’s estate. 

(e) Contributions to charitable 
organizations are ordinarily deduct- 
ible to the extent of 20 per cent of 
adjusted gross income, but an addi- 
tional 10 per cent may be allowed if 
given directly to qualified churches, 
schools or hospitals. 
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policy changes 


Allstate Life Insurance Company offers a 
2% reduction in monthly premium rates to 
policyholders using its “Econo-Rate Check 
Plan.” 


Eastern Life of New York has a joint ar- 
rangement with the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Company for the offering of a 
group package to policyholders. 


Great-West of Canada has announced 
major changes in rates and dividends. 
Quantity discount applies to policies of 
over $3,000 at a rate of $2.50 per thousand. 
Dividends have been increased for the 
fourth time in five years and will benefit 
both present and future policyholders. 
Interest rate on dividend accumulations 
has been raised to 3.40%. 


Life Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica has introduced a monthly premium 
service it calls “Check-O-Matic.” 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company's new Family Security Policy 
provides decreasing term protection with- 
out a base policy. The policy will be 
non-par only. It may be issued with 
waiver of premium disability. It can be 
issued substandard through Table F. It 
will have an attained age conversion privi- 
lege. There will be a privilege of com- 
mutation, and commuted values will be 
quoted in the policy. The company also 
has a One-Parent Family Policy with rates 
and values the same as for the regular 
family policy after the wife’s death. Sup- 
plemental term can now be sold with both 
of the company’s family policies. 

The company’s Term-Insurability Rider, 
a guaranteed insurability plan, provides 
additional decreasing term insurance on 
the life of the insured. The additional 
insurance need not match the base policy 
as to type or amount of insurance. The 
amount of additional insurance available 
on each specified date can be for as much 
as $1,000 for each unit of rider in force. 

The company has a new Non-Can Dis- 
ability Policies for Women which is non- 
cancellable and guaranteed renewable to 
age 60 with guaranteed premiums. Acci- 
dent total disability benefits run for five 
years. Sickness total disability benefits run 
for fifteen months. Optional rider benefits 
are also available. On the company’s Se- 
lect Hospital and Surgical policy with $50 
or $100 deductible, the issue limit for the 
daily hospital benefit has been increased 
from $15 to $20. 

Also the Lincoln National has reduced 
the premiums on virtually all participat- 
ing policies for women down to age 9 
regardless of amount. The new rates are 
based on dollars-and-cents reductions in- 
stead of a set-back in age. Cash values and 
dividends will be the same as for males. 


Midland National of South Dakota has a 
preauthorized check plan and a family 
insurance rider called Family Insurance 
Provision. The company has also passed 
the $200,000,000 mark of insurance in 
force. 


National of Vermont has two plans de- 
vised to meet the needs of split-dollar 
plans and, to a lesser extent, bank loan 
plans. They are: endowment at 95 with 
premiums to age 65, issue ages 20-54, and 
10 payment endowment at 95, issue ages 
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Life is Better in 


HIGHER COMMISSIONS 
COMPLETE COVERAGES 


the Company 


with the 


Life—A & S—Hosp.—Group—Pensions 


SENSATIONAL GROWTH HAS 
CREATED IMPORTANT GENERAL 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN: 


Indiana—Ohio—lIllinois—Michigan 


Pennsylvania—Kentucky—Minnesota 


Virginia—West Virginia 
Arizona—Florida 


A 


¥ 


above 54. The company also has a one 
year term dividend option rider which 
generally permits that while dividends are 
accumulated a sufficient amount may be 
withdrawn each year to provide one year 
term insurance in the amount of the cur- 
rent cash value. 


New York Life has added a Family En- 
downment policy to mature at age 65 and 
providing $5,000 of endowment insurance 
and term insurance for the wife and chil- 
dren. 

The company has also introduced a 
family endowment policy designed for 
husbands who want not only insured 
protection for their family, but desire to 
build funds for retirement needs at 65. 
Each unit provides $5,000 of endowment 
at 65 on the insured husband, plus term 
insurance on the family similar to the 
regular family policy. 


North American of Canada has a family 
term benefit rider issued with any basic 
plan of permanent insurance on the life 
of the husband. One unit provides $1,500 
of term to age 55, 60, or 65 on the in- 
sured’s wife and $1,000 term on each child. 


Northwestern Mutual has in general re- 
stricted issue of short term insurance so 
that the period of the term will not extend 
beyond January 1, 1959. The company is 
planning to introduce a new series of pol- 
icies at that time. 


United American of Georgia has got un- 
derway its plan for selling group insurance 
in cooperation with the Fireman’s Fund. 


United Life and Accident has broadened 
its indemnification agreement for banks 
participating in its “Prem-A-Check” plan. 


Western Life of Montana has added a 
Family Plan policy providing $5,000 on 
the whole life plan, with varying amounts 
of insurance on the wife; and $1,000 on 
each child. Accidental death, waiver of 


premium, disability income and extra pro- 
tection riders may be added. Accidental 
death benefits may be added on the wife. 


Wisconsin Life has a Family Plan policy, 
the Family Estate, providing $5,000 on the 
insured; variable amounts on the wife, 
and $1,000 on each child up to age 22. 
Disability benefits are available on the 
husband and double indemnity on both 
husband and wife. 


HOSPITAL REGULATION 
FAVORED 


COMMISSIONER PALMER of Indiana 
has advocated state regulation of 
hospital rates to combat mounting 
service charges. Speaking before the 
Indiana Hospital Association, he 
warned that the alternative might be 
federal control which could eventu- 
ally lead to socialized medicine. The 
commissioner declared that spiraling 
hospital prices have pushed insur- 
ance rates so high that thousands of 
persons may be forced to drop their 
insurance. 


FARM ACCIDENTS 


DESPITE A RECENT DECREASE, acci- 
dents still take about 13,000 lives a 
year among farm residents in the 
United States, say Metropolitan 
statisticians. Machinery is involved 
in more than a third of the fatal in- 
juries which occur on farms—w:th 
tractors accounting for more deaths 
than any other type of machinery. 
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A man who «nows his prospects and the : coverage they need... 
a company with the coverage to fill those needs. 
Security Mutual agents certainly have the coverage... complete 
coverage in Life, Non-Can, Sickness & Accident, Group and Pension Trust. 
Security Mutual agents are equipped to sell this coverage by training 
programs designed to help them do a bigger, better job; and their work is made 
easier by dynamic sales aids that rea//y help them sell! 
At Security Mutual, we believe the success of our agents is the measure of 
our achievement as a company. For information on Security Mutual 


coverage or opportunities... write 


security mutual life insurance company 


Richard E. Pille, President. ef -f/- 
Hariand L. Knight, Agency Vice President. OWL Ceti OWL 
_—— ——— 
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Small Group Plans 


DARWIN S. LIGGETT 
Asst. Vice President 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


VER THE PAST TWENTY YEARS, 
QO: measure of my personal ex- 
perience in the insurance business, 
many changes have occurred in the 
accident and health industry as to: 
1. The form of products and serv- 
ices made available to the public 
2. The qualifications of individuals 
representing the industry to the pub- 
lic, and 
3. The degree of governmental 
supervision of the industry with 
respect to its representations and 
ability to fulfill those representations. 


Debatable Item 


Twenty years ago, accident and 
health insurance was something of 
an unknown and debatable item. 
The insurance industry had made 
some inroads into this field of un- 
derwriting but, because of some un- 
fortunate experience of a few years 
prior to this date, was most conser- 
vative and, primarily due to lack of 
knowledge of all its facets as we 
know them today, shied away from 
extensive development of this form 
of underwriting. As an officer of my 
company I can testify to this unfor- 
tunate period of experience and the 
conservatism which has followed. I 
can testify to the fact that a product 
of outstanding value will be promoted 
and sold to the public by field under- 
writers at an astounding rate of 
volume. I can testify that the under- 
writing company had best know what 
its product is all about and what 
potential inherent dangers of expo- 
sure exist before it promotes its 
products to a very great extent. I can 
testify to the many, many years that 
are required to overcome an error 
of judgment in such proportion as 
that we have experienced. 
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I can testify, with pride, to the 
integrity and perseverence of those 
in my company who tenaciously re- 
mained at the wheel of management 
to make certain that the policyholder 
public was fully protected and re- 
ceived in product value exactly that 
which they purchased. After twenty- 
one years of working at this problem 
I can testify that the management 
of my company is proud that the job 
has been accomplished and brought 
to a satisfactory and sound conclu- 
sion. I mention these facts for they 
are representative of the integrity 
and qualifications of the individuals 
who are the leaders in this industry 
of ours, both insurance company 
officials and field underwriters. It is 
a grand business to be in—gratifying 
in so many ways to all of us. 

From time to time we are in a 
position to influence the buyer’s 
opinion—the public’s opinion—or 
decision—on many different matters. 
This is so because we have intimate 
contact with him. We must have 
intimate contact if we are to produce 
sales results—commission or income 
dollars and a source of continuing 
remunerative business relations. 

Having spent some fifteen years 
of my career in field sales activity, 
I am aware of many of the problems 
facing accident and health under- 
writers in the formulation of sales 
promotional plans so as to attain the 
necessary exposure to the buying 
public and the most desirable results 
of : 

1. Approaching individuals under 
conditions most favorable to telling 
about the services offered, 

2. Seeing a sufficient number of peo- 
ple in a limited period of time to 
obtain maximum prospect develop- 
ment, 

3. Continuing to work with clients 
under the most favorable working 
conditions in order to avail them of 
efficient and beneficial services. 
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In my opinion, there is no better 
tool than that afforded by smal 
group plans to accomplish these def” 
sirable working conditions. I mui. | 
emphasize, however, that smal 
group plans afford only one of sev- 
eral tools that should be used in the 
sales promotional planning of th 
field underwriter. They may be usei 
exclusively in metropolitan area 
but not without penalty for havin 






















































































we 
ignored the balance of the tools avail: 
able. Evaluation must be thoroug) N 
on the part of the underwriter who 
decides to develop his entire sale 
program on this approach. He mus 
be particularly adept in his knowl. 
edge of the group business. He musg@ Ava 
have a different philosophical ap- ec 
, Ove 
proach to his sale of group plans 
than that employed by some so-calledf@ Avai 
field underwriters who are today 
selling group plans on the basis ojg® Issut 
the lowest competitive premiums— e Insu 
give-away benefits, etc. This ap- 
proach can only result in developinggj@ Chil 
a discount purchase attitude on the 
a @ New 
part of the buyer, thus voiding the 
value of personal services and the end 
professional esteem in which the ditic 
underwriter is held by his client, Pays 
The insurance business is no differ 90 
ent than any other business—you hing 
get exactly what you pay for. 
@ Mat 
Personal Service 5 ti 
My reasons for, referring to the @ Opt 
mental attitude of the buyer and his™ Phy 
esteem and confidence in the un‘ler-Hj p., 






writer must be obvious. In many 
respects we have lost the ari of 
selling. Ours has become a busi:iess 
where, perhaps due to a trend in 
mass selling through the vehicle of 
group and franchise plans, we are 
creating a buying conscience ‘hat 
says insurance is the same as any 
other product or service—the same 
as the refrigerator, the automoile, 
(Continued on page 86) 
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souift NEW STATE MUTUAL HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
fe Contains Many Sales Features: 

a — 
orale: Aidibiliby to-Ceanilies ‘and ‘nidivldiunls. —" - 

7 @ Coverage begins on policy date — no waiting period. wa 


-called@ Available with or without $50 deductible. 
today 

asis off@ Issued to adults ages 18 to 85. 

iums— 

lis ap- 


: ; Send today for free booklet 
@ Insured wife becomes policyholder upon death of husband. describing State’ Mutual's 
elopingg@ Children eligible for family coverage from 2 weeks to 18 years. New Hospital Insurance Plan 


the , : 
‘ ae @ Newborn children automatically covered at 2 weeks of age to 


nd thea ¢nd of then current premium period at no additional cost. Ad- 
ch thea ditional premium thereafter. 


Pr @ Pays variable maximum up to $20 a day room and board; up to 
1 | 


90 days for each hospitalization and up to 10 times daily rate for 
hospital services. 


in detail. 


s—you 


® Maternity benefits in-hospital, 10 times daily rate; non-hospital 
5 times daily rate. No deductible. 





to thelg® Optional benefits available for surgical procedures and in-hospital 
and hisi™ Physician’s calls. 


® Participating. STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me full details about your new Hospital 
Insurance Plan with a Lifetime Guarantee. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Name 
Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
Company 


Street 


= SST : State 
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Small Group Plans—from pg. 84 charging too much for our services 

as field underwriters and as insuring 
the television set, etc. This con- companies. [ say this with particular 
science says that we can and should reference to the group business, in 
buy these products and insurance general, and as an individual spokes- 
protection at a discount, the lowest man representing the Pacific Mutual. 
price available. It used to be that When I speak of the group busi- 
we sold our products and services ness, what specifically do I mean? 
with equal weight on the sale as to I have reference to that form of cov- 
the coverage we provided and the erage issued by an insuring company 
personal service we could afford the to employers of labor, to labor unions 
client. What has happened to this or to a trustee representing mutual 
concept? I’m afraid we have allowed interests of employers and labor to 
ourselves to become panicked into provide life insurance, accidental 
the philosophy that we have been death and dismemberment, disability, 















TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF TURNOVER 





a new 
CAREER 
INTRODUCTION 
. program 


A a valuable selection device, informal 
precontract training has won substantial 


recognition. Manufacturers Life takes this concept several steps further 






with the Career Introduction Program. It's a three-in-one agency build- 
ing package designed to help our Managers interest good men in 
the Life Insurance career, present a training sample, and select the 


potentially successful man. 


“Career Introduction” is a brief course that pictures the career 
opportunity, the product and the market; measures the prospective 
agent’s market, and tests for such factors as call reluctance and ability 


to absorb training — before the career contract is signed. 


When those that survive this screening are put under contract, and 
enrolled in the Company’s regular training program, both Managers 
and new men can be confident that the odds for success are high. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


68-58 HEAD OFFICE: Toronto, Canada 
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medical and retirement income bend market 

fits. While the origin of group wiicompany 
derwriting is tagged with the yelitime, ef 
1912 in this country, it has only beg&Such pr 
made available to employers of ten@ compari 
more employees during the most rfto large 
cent few years. the tota 


1. Com: 
greater 






















In our free enterprise system, ty 
basic considerations are measure 
with reasonable thoroughness befon 
it is decided to extend a company 
operations into a new area of sak 
or product development. First, is 
product potentially desirable for 
sufficient number of buyers to wa 
rant the financial expenditure 
tooling up and maintaining the proj 
uct of the market? And, secondh, 
will the pricing of the product in 
competitive society bear reasonabt 
value to the time, effort and expeng 
involved ? 
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As to the first consideration—th 
rapid rate of growth of group pla 
for groups of twenty-five or mor 
employees created problems fe 
smaller employers with respect t 
their competing in the labor mark¢ 
for the most desirable labor fore 
A need existed for the employer tf 
duplicate the working conditions 0 
the larger employers as employee 
fully aware of job standards an 









compensation (both direct and in tht So 
form of ancillary benefits) favoret conclu 
the larger employer. Today it i be esi 
estimated that approximately elevemy ‘Pe & 
million persons are employed by derwr: 
employers having less than twent planat 
employees each. If we say the aver spect 
age number of employees for thigg °° few 
class of employer is ten, then we havag “8° 
approximately one million busines We 
organizations that are potential pros — 
pects for small group plans. Thi is 
is probably a conservative figure a 4a —_ 
to potential, but affords an approxigg ‘YS 4 
mation that would appear reasonablejg “TO"S 
It is estimated that there is a total 1. Th 
of 4.3 million business enterprisegg which 
in the United States today, and this ble to 
excludes agricultural farms and proj subst 
fessional persons. It was estimated part « 
that, in 1953, this total of businesy Own g 
enterprises was made up of 10.2% the re 
partnerships, 7.4% corporations andj premi 
82.4% sole proprietorships. Cer to an 
tainly, there is a demand for the chara 
product and the market is most sub grout 
stantial. exper 
The second consideration—can the pes ’ 
product be priced in a competitive Boyd 
Best’s Life New For § 
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market to afford a return to the 
company commensurate with the 
time, effort and expense involved? 
Such pricing must recognize that in 
comparison with the plans offered 
to larger employers in proportion to 
the total premium received: 
1. Commission expenses 
greater 

2. Administration and other ex- 
penises will be greater 

3. Claims expense during the first 
two years will be greater, due to the 
more adverse effect of anti-selection, 
and 

4, Considering the first three items 
| have just mentioned, the rate of 
turnover of this class of business will 
be much greater, due to businesses 
going through bankruptcy and not 
reaching the point of maturity to 
have repayed acquisition, adminis- 
tration and claims expenses incurred 
during the first two years. This 
statement is meant to take into ac- 
count the aggregate of all such busi- 
ness and not the individual group 
policyholder as such insofar as 
claims expense is concerned, Ob- 
viously, the claims exposure on any 
one small group could never be con- 
sidered to be self-supporting from a 
premium standpoint. 

So now we have arrived at the 
conclusion that a higher price must 
be established commensurate with 
the expenses expected. This, the un- 
derwriter must recognize in his ex- 
planation of such plans to any pro- 
spective group policyholder having 
so few employees eligible for cover- 
age under the proposed plan. 

We have recently re-studied our 
underwriting of this class of business 
—covering some one _ thousand 
policyholders of ten to twenty-five 
lives and concluded three things were 
wrong with our prior evaluation : 


1. The premium rating system, 
which was the same as that applica- 
ble to larger groups, was requiring 
substantial time and effort on the 
part of the writing agents and our 
own group representatives to explain 
the rather substantial fluctuation in 
premium rates from one policy year 
to another caused by the changing 
characteristics of age and sex of the 
group insured, Some policyholders 
experienced a substantial increase or 
decrease in the per cent of female 
employees or in the ages of the em- 
ployees insured, or in both, 
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National Travelers Life 
special lead getters have 
helped to produce surpris- 
ingly large plus business. 
Agents like them! Pros- 
pects, too. 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED. IN LEARNING MORE ABOUT THESE EXCLUSIVE LEAD 
GETTERS, Write Carl F. Woodmansee, V. P. and Agency Director. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS LIFE CO. 


HOME OFFICE 


ARLEY F. HANSON, President 


DES MOINES 8, IOWA 








Because premiums were estab- 
lished at the beginning of the policy 
year on an average rate per life in- 
sured, a deviation in age or sex con- 
tent which would result in a more 
favorable rate during the policy year, 
was frequently called to the atten- 
tion of the company, thus necessitat- 
ing a mid-policy year adjustment, 
not only of the premium rates but 
also of all administrative records 
maintained for the case. Conversely, 
any changes that would require an 
increase in premium were, of neces- 


sity, postponed until the next policy 
anniversary due to contractual pro- 
visions or due to the incurral of 
additional administrative expenses 
that could not be justified for the 
amount of the increase in premium 
involved. 

2. As group plans have developed in 
the variety of benefits provided and 
thus have materially increased the 
administrative and servicing re- 
quirements, that proportion of pre- 
mium formerly expected to produce 
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que 1958-A YEAR OF MAJG 


Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan” policies 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies .. . new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list: 


AETNMA LIFE (CONN.) — Increases Dividend 


ve imately 9%. 
scale approximately 2% (m. J.) — Introduces 


“Kixecutive Estate Plan”—(Life Paid Up at 90— 
Minimum $25,000. First Year Cash Value). 
BERKSHIRE (MASS.) — 1958 Dividend Scale 
increased 20% over 1957. 
COLONIAL LIFE (HN. J.) — Introduces “Family 


) — Introduces the 


Paid Lj at 90— 
Minimum $25,000) with a guarante 40% re- 
duction in premium after 20 years. 
OMNECTICUT GENERAL — Announces com- 
plete revision of its single premium annuity pro- 
gram. The comvany now offers a contract with 
optional retirement date. 

CAN (DEL.) — New 
Dividend Scale for 1958. 

CONTINENTAL Intnl.) — In- 
creased Dividend Scale effective January 1, 1958. 

BQUITABLE (IOWA) — Introduces “Family In- 
surance Pian.” 

O—MN HANCOCK (MASS.) — Introduces Signa- 
ture “25” (Minimum $25,000 males; $16,000 fe- 
males); 3 Year Modified Life (Minimum $6,000). 
Family Policy; Youth Estate Builder. 

Miss.) — Introduces “Executive 
Preferred” (Minimum $25,000). 

LINCOLN NATIONAL (IND. — Premiums 

os og by policy size. Introduces “Preferred 
alue Policy” (Participating Life Paid up at 
95—Minimum $15,000). 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE (C. ADA) — Intro- 
duces two new Par plans—Preferred Life (Mini- 
mum $25,000) with lower rates for females than 
for males; Preferred Life at 90 (Minimum $25,- 
000). Reduces premiums on Guaranteed - 
mum Protection (Non-Par $25,000 Minimum). 
Increased Dividend Scale for 1958. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL — Now grading 
premiums according to size of policy. For 
women—premiums, values and dividends per 

1,000 same as for men 3 years younger. 1958 
ividend Scale increased 124%4% over 1957 

BENEFIT (HN. J.) — Adopts Across the 

Board “pricing by size” rate change including 

every basic insurance plan in the company’s rate 

book. Dividend Scale increased 18.4% over 1957. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORE — Premiums graded 
according to policy size. Introduces “Executive 

uity” Life Paid iu he 95—Minimum $25,000. 


BNGLAND LIF MASS.) — Increased 
Dividend Scale for 1958. Dividends will be 
graded according to policy size. 

WEW YORK LIFE — Introduces “Assured Ac- 
cumulator”’ (Hndowment at 65—Minimum $10,- 
000). This plan contains four optional privileges 
that afford the policy owner flexibility in ar- 
ranging a retirement program or an insurance 
estate. 

NORTH AMERICAN (CANADA) — Now grading 
premium rates across the board. 

PILOT LIFE (HN. C.) — Introduces Life Paid Up 
at 90 (Minimum $10,000). 

SECURITY MUTU. (M. ¥.) — Adopts new life 
insurance series. 


STATE MUTUAL (MASS.) — Introduces Equity 
Builder Whole Life (Minimum $25,000). Female 
Retirement income at 62, Endowment at 62 and 
Life Paid Up at 62. New Dividend Scale for 
Preferred Protector Plan. 

BsTt COAST LIFE — 1958 Dividend Scale in- 
ereased 25% over 1957. 


POLICY, RATRDI 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1958 COMPEND ... 


. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98° of ALL 
LIFE INSURANGE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1958 COMPEND—VASTLY REVISED! 


The most y of rates and data 
GES IN THE 1958 


available... NG, DRASTIC CHANG 
COMPEND MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with th 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything in 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top « 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete description 
of these policies available anywhere: 


“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" . . . DIVIDEND 
<“ PWARD PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN IN } 


DU eee 3 
COMPANIES . . . “FAMILY PLANS'' INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 3 
COMPANIES MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITION 


TO THEIR EXHiBiTS. 

The 1958 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s you 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about mos! 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesma 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives il 
weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stan 
ready to convince rie prospects . . . to clinch a sale 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. $ 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 


o—_, peonn. and extended Insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 

industrial and annuity premium 
Life income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and Instollmes 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, 


PLUS... 


Sev life insurance 
Sociol Seeert information 


Netlows! Serviec Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 


CHlitcralt scorns: 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 





































Te! 
TH DIVIDEND CHANGES 


mapur CLINCHER for the 
NG-MONEY POLICIES 


E NEW 1958 
TLEMENT OPTION 








vith th 
‘ing im 
All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 

t 1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 

7 ity than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
- fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


ription§ Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 

DIVIDEND United States and Canadal 

ARLY 3 


bition Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 


est with must have for rer eagtd can as And program- 
t’s you ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
ut moe cessful agent. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
ites and ance. No need for your client's policies . . . all the 
lesma terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
] stand TIONS. 


gives im With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
slid! more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
% panies’ own rate books! 
stan 


a sale With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 


he U.S for them. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 

aad come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


rect to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 

—10 | YEAR [ 2 YEARS 
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Small Group Plans—from pg. 87 


an adequate source for absorption of 
these expenses was proving to be 
substantially inadequate. 

3. Another form of creeping paraly- 
sis has also invaded this field or 
underwriting, namely, the unilateral 
action on the part of a small segment 
of the buying public to jump from 
one insurer to another as soon as the 
maximum plan benefits have become 
payable by the in-force carrier. This 
type of situation, admittedly, does 
not occur with great frequency but, 
in our experience, has proven to be 
an element requiring certain addi- 
tional premium consideration and 
underwriting procedures to offset it. 
I do not mean to infer that the buyer 
is always responsible for his action 
in this regard—we have traced cer- 
tain instances of this type of action 
to the agent’s personal recommenda- 
tion. Obviously, ethical standards 
are non-existent when this form of 
field underwriting advice is given. 
Unfortunately, this type of advice 
affects the cost of insurance coverage 


for all group policyholders of this 
class. 

In order to compensate for these 
various problems we have completely 
re-designed our underwriting and 
administrative approach for the small 
group plans. This re-designing was 
built around the fundamental con- 
cept that true group underwriting 
(non-medical) free of pre-existing 
limitations or exclusions and con- 
taining complete flexibility with re- 
spect to plan benefit and design, must 
be maintained. The new product we 
are merchandising provides that : 

1. The plan benefits can be designed 
to satisfy the requirements of the 
individual group. 

2. The monthly premium, billed by 
univac, for each insured employee 
and dependents, takes into account 
the age group and sex of each— 
univac automatically adjusts for 
terminations, additions and change 
in age group classification. As these 
premiums represent only the cost 
of the insurance coverage and ex- 
cludes the cost of administration, 
the univac billing contains an addi- 
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A large percentage of our fine Home Office 
Staff have received Symbol of Service awards. 
They service in excess of Four Million Dollars 
of business per individual, 


more than the current industry average. 


UNITED semi 2a 
fen 


‘1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


over one-third 


niwiance Company 


WASHINGTON 6, D. G. 





tional constant flat charge—we call 
it a policy charge—to cover adminis. 
tration and servicing costs. We be. 
lieve the equity of this premium bill. 
ing system one of the most 
outstanding marketing features oj 
small group plans available to the 
public today. 

3. We have established a mandatory 
requirement that employees age 7) 
or older may be insured only if they 
satisfy our conditions with respect 
to evidence of insurability. 


Major Medical 


One of the most controversial 
and still experimental forms of un- 
derwriting and product merchandis- 
ing ever offered to the public by the 
A & H industry is the major medi- 
cal and comprehensive major medi- 
cal plans, which coverages have a 
bearing on all group plans, large and 
small. This form of underwriting 
is most desirable from the stand- 
point of insuring the individual 
against the major portion of ex- 
penses for medical services and treat- 
ment involving the most serious and 
extended types of disability. 

The controversial aspects of this 
form of underwriting have arisen 
due to the actuarial assumptions used 
in establishing basic premium costs. 
These assumptions have been rea- 
sonably accurate when the ideal of 
each assumption has béen satisfied 
by the individual characteristics of 
the policyholder, individuals insured 
and purveyors of medical services. 
The premium reduction value of co- 
insurance and deductibles is of lesser 
importance than originally estimated 
due to the fact that medical expenses 
have spiraled upward, particularly 
under the open-end type of contract, 
to the extent they have to a major 
degree negated the value of co-in- 
surance and small deductibles as hav- 
ing any material value in absorbing 
their designated proportion of rea- 
sonable charges for these services. 

The results of experience to date 
in this field of underwriting have 
prompted a concerted effort on the 
part of all parties concerned to re- 
evaluate this subject. I might em- 
bellish on this statement to the ex- 
tent that this concerted effort is 
required due to: 

1. The inability of the insurance 
industry to measure its premuim re- 
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quirements due to abuse and the 
standards of reasonable charges by 
purveyors of medical services in- 
creasing because of the combination 
of economic requirements and per- 
sonal attitude having to do with 
“charging what the traffic will bear.” 
2. Substantial increase in premiums 
over those originally anticipated by 
policyholders are having a material 
effect on their costs of business 
operation, 

3. Many agents throughout the 
country are being faced daily with 
the embarrassing fact that their rec- 
ommendations to clients favoring the 
open-end form of major medical un- 
derwriting as the best product 
available, while true, did not foresee 
its cost rising to that point which 
may well price it out of reach of most 
buyers. 

4. Members of the medical profes- 


| sion and state hospital organizations 


throughout the land are today being 
faced with increasing public criticism 
over the subject of excessive charges. 
In this regard, I refer to the article 
appearing in the June 7, 1958 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, page 
25, under the title “The Post Re- 
ports on Health Insurance.” It is 
a factual and most revealing discus- 
sion of problems which have de- 
veloped. 


Mainly Experimental 


To sum up the controversial as- 
pects of this form of underwriting, 
it may be said that since its inception 


it has been experimental. Within 
the insurance industry there have 
consistently been disagreements 
among companies as to the flexibility 
and magnitude of the coverage that 
could be underwritten from a prac- 
tical point of view. It is now obvious 
that theoretical concepts, which 
ignore the element of human nature, 
namely, the individual’s desire to 
take advantage of a situation pre- 
sented to him which will result in 
his own personal gain, and to take 
advantage at a time most convenient, 
cannot be sustained in accident and 
health underwriting at costs which 
are within the public’s ability to pay. 

This experience, which as accrued 
over the recent three or four years, 
has pointed a need for creating a 
better understanding on the part of 
the purveyors of medical services— 
doctors and hospitals—the effect that 
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they can and do have on the cost of 
the insurance product. The health 
insurance council, which represents 
the major segment of the insurance 
industry underwriting hospital, 
surgical and medical coverages, as 
well as coverage having to do with 
replacing income lost due to tempor- 
ary or permanent disability, has 
taken definite and positive steps dur- 
ing the past two years toward estab- 
lishing liaison between the insurance 
industry, medical associations and 
hospitals so that this better under- 
standing may become an actual fact. 
As I have had personal and first 
hand experience with this activity 
on the part of the health insurance 
council, I can report with authenticity 
that substantial progress has been 
made, but the degree of progress and 
accomplishment to date leaves much 
room for improvement. 

Recognition of these problems and 
participation in their solution can be 
greatly furthered by the field under- 
writers in their daily contacts with 
clients, insured claimants and the 
doctors and hospitals in their im- 


mediate communities. In my opin- 
ion, we must present to the public an 
awareness on the part of the in- 
surance industry of the trend in our 
accident and health business which, 
if not stopped, may well lead to 
further governmental controls, su- 
pervision or actual replacement, 
through legislation, of the products 
and services we are offering today. 

It has been the position of my 
company, since inception of this 
major and comprehensive medical 
coverage, that one of two underwrit- 
ing approaches might be successfully 
employed. The original approach 
provided for a superimposed major 
medical rider on top of a basic plan 
reimbursing for incurred expenses 
on a co-insured basis and after a 
corridor deductible had been ap- 
plied. Secondly, a comprehensive 
form of plan which had _ built-in 
limits payable for medical services 
satisfying reasonable standards of 
charge for such services. The latter 
approach we _ have _ successfully 
achieved through the use of a rela- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tive value schedule which provides a 
nomenclature of medical treatment 
and procedures that permits reasona- 
ble evaluation of these services based 
on the relative value that one proce- 
dure bears to another. This is a 
schedule set forth by unit, and the 
unit may be converted to a dollar 
value representative of the usual 
charges made in any geographical 
location. Through the use of this 
form of relative value schedule the 
purveyors of medical services may 
have a.part in establishing the bene- 
fits of any program to meet the re- 
quirements of their standards. 

In the state of California there are 
presently a few county medical 
societies co-operating in this respect, 
but whether or not a public commit- 
ment is made by a county medical 
society is immaterial, as each policy- 
holder may be made aware of the 
reasonable standards in his com- 
munity and make a decision as to 
what portion of these standards his 
plan will be designed to satisfy. He 
will have the assurance that the pre- 


mium dollar he is paying for this 
coverage will be controlled by the 
limits of his policy and not by the 
personal action of the purveyors of 
these services. 

Such comments as I have just 
made relating to the negative aspects 
of this most popular form of under- 
writing are in no way intended to 
leave the impression that major 
medical coverage and its availability 
to the public will disappear. The 
period of experimentation is about 
over, and while we have swung to 
one extreme in the product offered 
it has been quite conclusively proved 
that it is necessary to swing back to 
basic principles which must be ob- 
served to provide a product and serv- 
ice that offers stability and char- 
acteristics that warrant public con- 
fidence. There is no question in my 
mind that the ingenuity of the in- 
surance industry will provide a posi- 
tive, successful and rather immediate 
solution. 

There is a tremendous market 
potential for individual policy pro- 
duction, of life and commercial acci- 
dent and health, through the use of 


small group plan prospecting an 
underwriting. All too frequently ix 
the history of group insurance s.les, 
the agent who sells the group plan 
will walk away and forget that he has 
this client to service. This clier 
presents to him individuals in execu. 
tive capacity with commensurat 
earnings and ability to buy his serv. 
ices. It includes supervisory en- 
ployees with a somewhat lesse 
financial ability, but, nevertheles; 
people who need his services from: 
personal insurance viewpoint. In my 
field experience, I have know 
several life and accident and health 
underwriters who have used smal 
group plans as a most effective tod 
for sales development, and from this 
source alone have consistently pro- 
duced in excess of $100,000 of an- 
nual premium year after year from 
supplementary and additional indivi- 
dual policy sales. If an under- 
writer’s looking for ways and means 
whereby the application of his time 
in prospect development may be 
made more effective he should in- 
clude the sale of small group plans 
as a part of his planning. 
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In its symbolism is every tenet 
upon which our business is built. 


Symbol of Hope 


Since the beginning of recorded history the Sower of seeds 
has symbolized man’s hope for the future. The Sower 
represents both the beginning and the ultimate end of the 
cycle of living on earth. The seeds of knowledge, love and 
responsibility sown in youth yield a harvest of satisfaction, 
wisdom and confidence in old age. This is the symbolism 
upon which our business is built. 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Louisiana Supreme Court Repudiates 
Distinction Between Accidental Result 
and Accidental Means. 


New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany issued two life insurance poli- 
cies to Clarence E. Schonberg. The 
policies provided, among _ other 
things, that if the insured’s death re- 
sulted directly and independently 
of all other causes from bodily in- 
jury effected solely through exter- 
nal, violent and accidental means and 
not from illness, then the company 
would pay double the principal sum. 

The insured was receiving a blood 
transfusion during surgery, when 
he suffered from an anaphylactic 
shock, This is a rare reaction from 
a blood transfusion caused by some 
foreign or chemical substance in the 
blood reacting with the blood of the 
one who is receiving the transfusion. 

After claim for the double amount 
was made, the company contended 
that the decedent’s death was not 
by accidental means, as the blood 
transfusion was an intentional act 
and the shock was merely the 
result of this intentional act and 
not within the meéaning of the 
policy. The company relied on the 
care of Parker v. Provident, 152 So. 
583, wherein a similar incident was 
so construed by the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, 


The plaintiff prevailed in the trial 
court and the company appealed to 
the Louisiana Supreme Court. Jus- 


For September, 1958 


The Legal Spotlight 


tice-ad-Hoc Tate reviewed the medi- 
cal testimony of the case, which 
conclusively showed that the sole 
cause of the decedent’s death was 
the anaphylactic shock. 

The question to be determined 
on this appeal is whether or not 
the requirement that the loss re- 
sulted from accidental ‘‘means” 
necessitates that there be an unin- 
tentional act as cause in addition to 
the unintended result of bodily in- 
jury eventuating in death. 

A review of the prior Louisiana 
cases construing this provision is 
then made by the Court. The Court 
pointed out that there was a dissent 
in the leading case from Louisiana, 
i.e., the Parker case, by the late 
Chief Justice O’Neill. Quoting from 
the dissent of the Parker case, Jus- 
tice Tate points out that there is 
really no justice in the distinction 
between accidental means and acci- 
dental result. Probably the vast ma- 
jority of policyholders and pros- 
pective holders would be confused 
if the insurance counsel would at- 
tempt to explain the technical dis- 
tinction between the two phrases. 
Because of the doubts as to the 
validity of the distinction between 
these two terms, an increasing num- 
ber of jurisdictions construe the 
terms as synonymous. 

The Louisiana Supreme Court 
repudiates the previous distinction 
between the terms, and the law of 
Louisiana now is whether the aver- 
age man, under the existing facts and 
circumstances, would regard the loss 
so unforeseen, unexpected and extra- 
ordinary that he would say it was an 





accident. The Court states further 
that a result which is not the natural 
or probable consequence of the 
means which produced it, and which 
the actor did not intend to produce, 
is produced by accidental means. 

The Court concludes by stating 
that in their opinion the decedent’s 
death was produced by accidental 
means within the meaning of the 
policy, based upon the ordinary 
meaning of the language used in the 
policy. 

Gaskins, Et Al v. New York Life 
Insurance Co. Louisiana Supreme 
Court. June 27, 1958. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 1122. 


Fourth Circuit Court Finds That Facts 
Disclosed Termination of Employment 
Due to Discharge and Not Illness. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company had previously issued 
a group life insurance policy an the 
employees of Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Associates. This policy included the 
employees of the company’s Key- 
stone Mine in West Virginia. The 
insurance policy provided that it 
would cease automatically upon the 
termination of an employee’s em- 
ployment, unless he ceased work due 
to sickness or injury. 

The facts disclosed that one Steele 
was employed for some years at the 
Keystone Mine. On October 26, 
1955 he asked his immediate super- 
visor for a few days off to go 
squirrel hunting. He did not return 
to the mine until November 9 of that 
year. His foreman refused him per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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mission to go to work and referred 
him to the superintendent. The 
superintendent felt that he had been 
absent without proper leave, accused 
him of being drunk and discharged 
him. 

The facts further disclosed that 
Steele had consulted a physician on 
September 28, 1955, complaining of 
symptoms which evidenced heart 
disease. The physician told him to 
have an X-ray made and see him 
again. Steele did not comply with 
the doctor’s advice. 

Steele died December 20, 1955 
from heart disease. Claim was made 
under the policy, but after denial 
of liability by the company, suit was 
filed and the trial court found for 
Steele’s beneficiary. 

The company appealed to the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
where Chief Justice Haynsworth 
reversed the trial court, holding for 
the insurance company. 

This court decided that the in- 
sured ceased active work within the 
meaning of the policy, when, return- 
ing to work on November 9, he was 
discharged. He did not cease active 
work due to illness, despite he earlier 
had suffered heart trouble, as he 
reported on November 9 ready for 
work without reference to this physi- 
cal condition. Steele did not exercise 
his conversion rights, nor take any 
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steps to continue his insurance after 
November 9, so the Court concludes 
that his coverage terminated prior 
to his death. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. v. Bennett, 3 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 1104. 

L. R. Coulling, Jr., Paul S. Hud- 
gins, 602 Law & Commerce Build- 
ing, Bluefield, West Virginia, for 
appellant. 

Joseph M. Sanders, Sidney L. Chris- 
tie, 620 Law & Commerce Building, 
Bluefield, West Virginia, for 
appellee. 


AVAILABLE CAPITAL 
INCREASES 


A stupy by the Life Insurance 
Association of America shows that 
the combined net capital funds 
available from life insurance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, and deposits 
in commercial banks as a source of 
credit and investment funds for busi- 
ness and industry, homeowners and 
individuals generally, and govern- 
ment, rose from $7.2 billion in 1947 
to an estimated $17.3 in 1957. The 
latter figure was a record high, and 
represented a rise of 40% in the 
period, a greater rate of growth than 
other principal components of the 
capital market. For example, capital 
funds made available by nonbank 
investors other than savings institu- 
tions last year were only 58% 
greater than in 1947, ; 

Total demands on the capital mar- 
ket have likewise shown a big rise to 
meet the spectacular expansion of 
the economy in the years since the 
end of World War II. The 1957 
figure for total sources and uses of 
funds was placed at $34.8 billion, 
representing a rise of 84% over the 
comparable 1947 total of $18.9 bil- 
lion. The peak was set in 1955 at 
just under $45 billion. 

The record of the past decade 
shows that mortgages have con- 
sistently been the biggest single 
source of demand on the capital 
market. Only in one year, in 1952, 
has the demand for mortgage credit 
been less than 30% of the total capital 
market funds available and in a few 
years has been 40% or more. Last 
year the proportion was 33%. Resi- 
dential mortgages have been the 


dominant element in the demand fo 
mortgage credit throughout, with 
commercial mortgages representing 
a small part of the total. The dat 
show that on the whole the resi. 
dential mortgage market received a 
abundant portion of the capital funds 
available during the post Worl 
War II period, according to th 
LIAA study. 

With respect to the mortgage 
market, an interesting development 
is that the last few years have see 
a small beginning of corporate per- 
sion fund investment in the resi- 
dential mortgage field. 

Corporate financing has been the 
second biggest source of demand on 
the capital market in the last decade, 
with the total demand for such funds 
in bond and stock issues topping $1( 
billion in 1957. Consumer and busi- 
ness credit have likewise been big 
demand factors in most years. De- 
mand for funds from state and local 
governments has risen substantially, 
practically tripling in the decade. 
The Federal government, on the 
other hand, has been a big user of 
capital market funds in some years 
and a supplier in others. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


THE LIFE INSURANCE Medical Re- 
search Fund has given eighty-one 
awards totaling $1,098,680 in sup- 
port of heart research during the 
coming year. Fifty-seven of the 
awards are in the form of grants 
to research institutions—medical 
schools, universities, and hospitals 
—for specified projects in basic heart 
research. These institutions are 
located in eighteen states, the District 














































































of Columbia, Puerto Rico, four 
Canadian provinces, and _ The 
Netherlands. 






MENTALLY ILL 


JULIUs S, WIKLER, superintendent of 
insurance of New York, has said 
that he is prepared to approve ap- 
plications by Blue Cross plans in 
New York state to include hospitali- 
zation for a limited period for mental 
illness as a standard provision in all 
of their outstanding as well as newly 
issued contracts. Mr. Wikler cited 
the approval of the Rochester Blue 
Cross hospitalization features, effec- 
tive May 1, and the success of simi- 
lar coverage elsewhere in the coun- 
try. 
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comething to GRO W/ on 


The agent who has a keen appetite for growth is the agent who will 
usually accomplish the most and prosper the most. 


Ohio National Life’s agent training and educational programs are keyed to 
help every agent, regardless of his skill or experience, from the newest new- 
comer to the million dollar producer. Manpower development to its peak 
ability is our objective, whether it be in the field of direct selling or in manage- 
ment phases. We are interested in the future of our personnel. Their continued 
efficiency, service and productivity is the big reason for our varied program 
of career training. There's no limit to what a man can learn and put into 
practice at Ohio National Life. 





™= Ohio National \Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY: CINCINNATI 





Iitustrations courtesy of The Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 














Midland Mutual's Field Service specialists: David J. Trasin, Agency Secretary; Charles H. Elliott, 
Director of Sales Promotion and Advertising; E. R. Dare, Director of Education and Agency Finance, 


Firepower for Midland Manpower... 
Supplied by Home Office Specialists 


Rare indeed is the personal insurance agent who can 
move ahead in this business without know-how and 
creativity. These things he must learn, and how well 
he learns them is vital to his future progress. 

At the Midland Mutual, we place a high premium 
on training, education and sales promotion. The 
Field Service Division of our Agency Department 
has developed a complete, effective program for 
equipping our field people with the skills and tools 
so important to successful performance. 

Among the highlights of this program: 


* Acomprehensive basic training course for new agents 
* Home Office Seminars 


* Field-proven sales tracks, implemented by potent 
visual aids 


* Inquiry-pulling direct mail prospecting service. 


All this adds up to plenty of firepower for our sales 
force and a great asset to our field management 
personnel. 


Learn more about the home office support you 
can receive as a Midlander—write Charles E. Sherer, 
CLU, Vice President and Director of Agencies. 
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acia: Howard Walker has been ap- 
pinted to the post of unit manager at 
Northern Virginia branch. 


a: William W. Price has been ap- 
pinted special agent in eastern Massa- 
setts and Rhode Island. Daniel W. 
om’x has been promoted to assistant 

ral agent at the Raleigh district office. 


rican National: G. Doug Littrell, Jr., 
anager at Louisville, opened a new 
nch office at Owensboro. Paul Kirk- 
ick will succeed Mr. Littrell as man- 
at Louisville. 


rican Travelers Life, Ind.: Donald 
. White has been appointed chief under- 
riter. 


merican United Life: Willard A. Mahaf- 
, CLU, has been appointed as agency 
hanager in Miami, Florida. 


hor Agency, Inc., Minn.: Judd Hal- 
a has been appointed manager of the 
ly formed life, accident and health 
epartment. 


sociates Life, Ind.: In a reorganization 
its agency department, the company has 
ppointed John F. Murphy, superintend- 
it of agencies; Allen R. Lawson, director 
sales; James F. Loomis, regional di- 
pctor of sales, and V. C. Panarisi, as field 
ipervisor. 


imore Life: Paul Lombardo has been 
ppointed manager in the Atlantic City, 
. J. district. 


kers Life, lowa: Floyd W. Milligan 
s been elected assistant secretary. 
Two new group sales appointments have 
made. They are: Donald H. Thomas, 
tattle group manager, and Anthony J. 
Hanley, group representative, New York 
ity. Richard E. Doruff has been named 
eld supervisor in Des Moines, Iowa. 


ankers National, N.J.: Robert T. Hunt 
as been appointed regional director of 
gencies at the newly established regional 
eld office at Columbus. 


eficial Standard, Calif.: G. Phillip 
treatfield has been elected assistant vice- 
resident and associate actuary and Keith 
eglahn appointed manager of the life 
nderwriting and policy issue depart- 
ents. 


rkshire: Ralph H. Patton, CLU, has 
een promoted to superintendent of agen- 
ies. 


apitol Life: The company announced 
© opening of a new agency at Denver 
hich will be directed by Frank H. Devitt 
nd hoy R. Wright, CLU. 


atral Standard, Ill.: Harry J. Dersch 
pas been appointed home office repre- 


fntai:ve in the Columbus, Ohio district 
ce, 


or September, 1958 


Colonial Life: Ralph G. Swail has been 
appointed assistant actuary. Frank De- 
Young, Jr., has been named superintend- 
ent of agencies of the combination agen- 
cies department. 


Combined Insurance Co., Ill.: Stanley 
Buchholz has been appointed assistant to 
the president. 


Conn. General: Stephen F. Degnan heads 
the field group insurance operations in 
Connecticut. 


Continental Assurance: Harvey G. Lar- 
son has been appointed manager of the 
newly opened Minneapolis-St. Paul branch 
office. Richard P. O’Connor, group de- 
partment regional manager in the area, 
will work with Mr. Larson in developing 
group business from twin city brokers. 
William H. Day has been appointed to 
head the company’s new regional field 
office at Hartford. This office will make 
available the completed life insurance 
facilities of the company to National Fire 
agents in New England. Mr. Day will be 
responsible for the supervision of estab- 
lished agencies and the development of 
new agencies in that area. 


Employer's Life Ins. Co. of America: 
Raymond W. Hillman was made manager 
of life underwriting and Edgar H. De- 
Graeve manager of life accounting. 


Equitable Life Assur., N. Y.: Two new 
agencies have been opened, one in Witch- 
ita, Kansas, managed by E. Ned Embry, 
formerly manager in Omaha, Nebraska, 
(replaced by Frank J. Lynch) and the other 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, managed by Oscar 
D. Mitchell. 


Equitable Life, lowa: E. H. Soper has 
been appointed general agent in Sioux 
City. 


Federal Life, Ill.: Bob Ewbank was ap- 

inted home office field supervisor. Jack 
L. Schaible was appointed policy analyst 
with the agency department. 


Fidelity Mutual: Herman G. Endler has 
been appointed general agent for the new 
offices in Beverly Hills. 


First Colony Life, Md.: A new agency in 
Bethesda, Maryland has been opened at 
7801 Woodmont Ave. with John J. Eng- 
lish appointed as agency manager. Harry 
W. Harris has joined the company as 
agency manager in Roanoke, Va. 


Franklin Life: Everett R. Brue has been 
appointed South Dakota regional man- 
ager. Don L. Tennant has been appointed 
agency manager in Sacramento. 


General American: John T. Dale has 
been appointed to succeed his father, 
the late John C. Dale, as general agent 
in Montgomery. William T. Barmettler 
was appointed associate general agent in 
Omaha, Roland H. Lefebure district man- 
ager in Cedar Rapids, and Frank E. 


Thompson head of the new Pittsburgh 
regional group office. Thomas J. Ryan 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the company’s group sales and _ service 
department. Harvey M. Altman is group 
representative in Denver. Louis F. Eben- 
reck was made manager of the tabulating 
department. 


Great-West, Canada: The company an- 
nounced the appointment of F. J. Lincoln 
as supervisor of its San Francisco-Bay area 
branch. He will be associated with G. F. 
Cantelon, branch manager. 


Guardian Life: Daniel R. Mulcahy has 
been appointed field training assistant in 
the home office. Davis Wakefield was 
made manager in Milwaukee, and Albert 
P. Elebash, CLU appointed general agent 
in Montgomery. Donald M. Goodyear 
and Harley H. Kight have been promoted 
to mortgage secretaries, and George L. 
Zevnik has been appointed agency secre- 
tary. 

The company announced the appoint- 
ment of the newly formed Blond, Blumen- 
cranz, Klepper and Wilkins Agency, 
Flushing, N. Y. as district agents. Prin- 
cipals in the agency are: Maurice Blond; 
Bernard Blumencranz; Joseph J. Klepper, 
CLU; and Archie Wilkins. 


The Home Insurance Co.: F. E. Whitlock 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the company’s newly created sales depart- 
ment and will assist vice president T. 
Morgan Williams in directing the activi- 
ties of that department. E£. Richard 
Sprague and Donald L. Anderson have 
been added to the staff of the company’s 
newly formed research department, under 
the supervision of vice president W. W. 
Allen. 


Home Security Life: Alonzo B. Fellows 
has been named manager of the group 
department. 


IMinois Mid-Continent Life: Victor Zucco 
has joined the company’s sales staff. - 


Jefferson National, Ind.: Robert R. 
Ullom, William C. Organ, Lane G. Meeks, 
and Joseph B. Duncan have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Norfolk, Owens- 
boro, Louisville, and Muncie respectively. 


John Hancock: The company announced 
the appointments of John S. Danner and 
John Key Powell as assistant superintend- 
ents in the general agency departments. 
E. Wayne Wood, CLU has been appointed 
general agent at Houston, to succeed the 
late Bruce Patterson. Woodrow T. Thorn- 
hill has been appointed general agent and 
will head the newly opened general agency 
at San Jose. David C. Roberts has been 
appointed general agent at Portland suc- 
ceeding Dwight Sayward, CLU, retired. 


Johnson & Higgins: The company has 
a new office in Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela, 
appointing John S. Groene as resident 
manager. 

(Continued on the next page) 





















































































Field Appointments—Continued Scanlan, Jr., Mobile; M. L. Smith, Jones- ment. Joseph R. Lorine has been mat mages the 
boro, Ark.; W. T. Williams, Nashville; manager of the Carolina service office ¥ pect 
L. P. Cross, Atlanta; G. W. Ford, Albany, 1535 Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C. gee 
Kansas City Life: The company an- Ga; 1. F. Hardigree, Jr., Miami; Thomas on Pe 
nounced the appointments of Ronald A. young, Spartanburg; W. L. Adams, John- Life of Virginia: James C. Shields fi ee 
Jones as director of sales promotion and son City, Tenn.; J. B. Alderson, Bowling been appointed regional director of age’ " 
Brock D. Holmes as director of public Green, Ky.; J. P. Henderson, Richmond; cies ant seligued to the home office stafgational | 


relations and advertising. C. R. Pickney, St. Louis, Mo.; Van Jones, Bowen G. Good succeeds him as managygpet® 4PP0 
Legg, John C., & Co.: William F. Gliss, San Antonio; C. W. Searcy, Dallas; and of the Birmingham district office. riting de 
Jr, head of the insurance stocks depart- J. W. Meyer, Van Nuys. New district sales ational | 
ment has been transferred to the N. Y. ‘irfectors are: J. T. Causby, Winston-  Lincoin National: Richard F. Bailhe, C1ygpoit'ed 
office, where he will be associated with S@lem; A. A. Gregory and R. K. Sheppard, has been appointed pension sales managy rvisOr 


Cyril M. Murphy, resident partner in 0th Durham, N. C.; C. R. McRae, Rome, in the home office. D. Neuhouser succeeigagt™! E. Ne 
charge. Joseph W. Sener, Jr., will con- Ga.; H. A. Soy Greensboro; J. L. a him as regional group manager at Mongeral agent 
tinue the operations of the insurance lennix, Paducah; H. E. Walker, Knoxville; cjair. Mac E. Rein succeeds Mr. Neuhouspivivion A 
stocks department -in Baltimore. and J. C. Savarino, Tampa. as regional group manager at Washingtoi—iNationwic 

D. C. Carl F. Aichele and Thomas PMhas een 
Life & Cas. of Tennessee: These men Life Insurance Co. of North America: Zamzow have been appointed regionimnd Geor; 
have been promoted to regional sales Marvin R. Nelson has been appointed as- group managers in Detroit and Milwaukefctuary it 
directors: C. E. Lee, Memphis; H. G. sistant actuary in the ordinary depart- respectively. nent. Ed; 
manager f 
Manhattan Life: John A. Nussbaum, J, ™pansknec 


was made general agent in Kansas City. #5“ wi 
Bennie 





Mass. Indemnity and Life: Frederick ip ne mer 
Risely and Robert C. Morgan have beciteW - 
ouncec 


DEVOTION TO IDEALS AND appointed general agents in Hartford anja 
CONVICTIONS HAS San Francisco respectively. ardley t 


lew Yor! 

1. Fale test liv-in; 40 “SADE AMERICA GREAT ppointed 
‘ J a 2 a Mass. Mutual: Harry L. Stuckenbruck ha Seale E 

2. Our fathers, chained in pris-ons Since the very beginning our country been appointed assistant personnel secre i “t pa 
8) Faith ofour fa-thers! we wil 8s grown with the purpose of provid- tary, and Edward D. Jerome, Jr., manage yy ane 
ing more freedom, security, and con- of the pension plans and policy change: qi 

i + 2. = tentment—not only for ourselves but department. Gregory E. Curry is staf ag 











for those who come after us. From this : supervisor and Boyce M. Box district man ork City 
heritage of ideals have come strength, ager at Amarillo. David J. Daigle has beemjNorth A 
prosperity, and an abiding faith in our appointed staff supervisor of the recenthgRikard h 
future. established second agency in Miamigghe new 


ae : Ralph G. Smolenski has been appointed™Kingsport 

This is the America our fathers began district manager for the eubiataet 0h St 

-.. the America we must carry forward Clair Shores, Mich. Julius C. Thormeye 

through provident planning and has been named assistant superintenden| 

devotion to home, family, church, and of mortgage loans and Ridgeley P. War 

country. succeeds him as regional supervisor of 

mortgage loans and real estate in Wash- age 

GREAT SOUTHERN jageen. D. C. ewig 
Life Insurance Company 3] vi —3 

Founded 1903 illia m 

Home Office + Houston. Texas Metropolitan: The company announced t Aurors 

+ the appointments of Eugene J. Gallaghemmppointec 

as assistant personnel officer and Willian Wallac 

F. Leahy as assistant general counsel andj@irector « 

assistant secretary. 
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obert 


a been named district representative in thdivood, ar 
CAN YOu SEE ? Ypsilanti area. amed 4 
e 


ban Fran 
: : C. Herndon Wolfe hagmSPectv 
Forward-looking agents usually get ry Sour Goaenaael on wei daine tet ad *. Kalw 
ahead but sometimes their view is : Tennessee, with headquarters in Nashville a“ be 
limited by their competition. j ¥ me 
ANICO elevates you head and shoulders ek ¥ Midland Natl: Duane G. Strong is chiellMishea + 
above the crowd with outstanding Ys underwriter and head of the new busines#™nto and 
competitive plans that serve every ui Sf department. Also in the new business defMice-pres 


: talif- partment, Milo B. Stokke has been pt0@@fanada. 
prospect and with commissions that moted to supervisor of the underwriting ffice ha 


inspire you to greater heights. : clerical and policy issue divisions. Mriipional o 
Arlene Grimes was promoted to assistantiy, V1; 
CHECK ANICO’S BROKERAGE LINE OF o~ underwriter. ake chai 


COMPETITIVE POLICIES + UNIQUE SPECIALS «© COMPETITIVE COMMISSIONS. Nas pro! 


istaeive and 
Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers Ministers Life, Minn.: Carl A. Appelqus ub-offic 
an : was elected assistant secretary. “i 
Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and liss.) a 


experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information oddress: lave ber 
COORDINATOR OF SALES Monumental Life, Md.: Joseph J. (nge'Mroup un 
and George W. Rath, Jr., have been p!0'Hiheen cle 


AMERICAN NATIONAL [agecesiee alana Set 
IN St R A N¢ E C ( ). Mutual Benefit, N. J.: A regional group 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS office has been opened in the Russ Sldg.. 

Montgomery St., San Francisco, under thegjan-Am 
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utual Trust, W.: Warren K. Jackson 
as been elected an officer with the title 

assistant secretary. Donald Gottschalk 
as appointed general agent for the new 
filwaukee agency located at 213 W. Wis- 
lonsin Ave. 


stional Bankers Life: Vic Anderson has 
eel) appointed manager of the life under- 
riting department. 

ational Life, Vt.: Ihe company has ap- 
bointed Weldon T. Hames as home office 
upervisor with headquarters in Memphis. 
au! E. Neumann has been appointed gen- 
ral agent of the new agency at 200 N. 
ivision Ave., Grand Rapids. 

ationwide, Ohio: Henry W. Satchwell 
has been named underwriting manager 
nd George J. Varga has been appointed 
ctuary in the group insurance depart- 
ment. Edgar Thibodeau has been named 
anager for the state of Mich. Joseph L. 
ansknecht, Jr., has been appointed man- 
ger for the Grand Rapids district. W. 
Bennett Davenport has been named head 
bf the newly opened Indianapolis office. 
ew England Mutual: The company an- 
ounced the promotion of Charles A. 
‘ardley to assistant actuary. 

lew York Life: Joseph J. Gurtis has been 
ppointed general manager in Allentown. 
tharles L. Nieser has been appointed dis- 
rict group manager in Houston, and John 
. Meaney and Roy M. Stark became as- 
istant district group managers in New 
fork City. 


orth American Life, Ill: David E. 
ikard has been appointed manager of 
he new eastern Tenn. agency located in 
Kingsport. 


orthwestern Mutual: The company an- 
ounced the opening of a new gencral 
gency at Champaign, II]. following the 
etirement of Bernard J. Stumm as partner 
peneral agent in the Stumm & Roeder 
gency at Aurora, and the subsequent 
ivision of Stumm & Roeder territory. 
Villiam C. Roeder is sole general agent 
t Aurora and Robert E. Castelo has been 
bppointed general agent at Champaign. 
Wallace C. Berg has been appointed 
lirector of agencies. 


Occidental: Bryce M. Vay has_ been 
amed brokerage manager in San Diego. 
W. MacNicholl, Roy E. Under- 
, and Melvin F. Wiltsch have been 
assistant brokerage managers in 
ban Francisco, Providence, and St. Louis, 
espectively. Edward C. Burrus, Gordon 
» Kalweit, and Harvard Von Bergen 
ave been appointed assistant managers 
n Miami, Denver, and Chicago (La Salle 
pt.), respectively. The company has estab- 
ished a new administrative office in Tor- 
pnto and named Michael F. Barnes, second 
lce-president, as general manager for 
anada. The company’s Baltimore group 
fice has been expanded into a full re- 
bional office and regional manager Dayle 
’. Vaughan moved from Richmond to 
ake charge of the office. Robert H. Brown 
Nas promoted to group sales representa- 
lve and placed in charge of the Richmond 
ub-office. Richard A. Hermann (Jackson, 
iss.) and Ralph R. Royer, (Cincinnati) 
ave heen promoted to assistant regional 
proup managers. Alexander Marshall has 
een clected assistant actuary. 


Did Republic, Il.: The company an- 

hounred the retirement of Gustaf A. 
P as vice president in charge of the 
\ern area. 

Gn-American Life: The company an- 

lounced the appointment of Kenneth G. 
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Fowler as manager of the new planning 
and methods department in the company’s 
home office. Also announced was the pro- 
motion of Dean E. Williams to group 
actuary. Larry C. Miller has been ap- 
pointed director of training for the com- 
pany in New Orleans. Fernando J. Rodri- 
guez has been appointed assistant counsel. 


Parrish, Guthrie, Colfiesh and O'Brien, 
Des Moines: and Ray Murphy, former 
insurance commissioner of Iowa have an- 
nounced their association in the practice 
of law. Mr. Murphy will devote special 
attention to company and insurance in- 
dustry matters. 

1 
Patriot Life: The Excel Brokerage Co., 
Inc. of Jamaica, N. Y., has been appointed 


general agent for the company. Philip 
Platzer, CPCU is vice president of Excel. 
Protective Life, Ala.: Eight new general 
agents appointed are: J. Donald Mayeux, 
Donald A. Hingle and Charles A. Bennett 
of New Orleans; William H. Sligar, 
Wheeling; Boyd B. Newton, Valdosta, Ga.; 
Stanley C. Walters, Laurel, Miss.; Edgar 
A. Bethel, Gainesville; and E£. D. Sheffe, 
Memphis. 


Prudential: The company’s Pocatello, 
Idaho district agency, managed by George 
D. Gould, has moved to new quarters 
at 418 W. Center St. 

Gunter P. Jahn has been appointed ac- 
tuarial director, and Dr. Donald M. Has- 
kins was named assistant medical director 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


in the northeastern home office. Also in 
the northeast, Howard L. Fitzsimons has 
been made head of the law department. 
Joseph P. Locascio and Russell M. Steel 
have been appointed district office man- 
agers in L. I. and Trenton respectively. 
Robert E. Cooling has been appointed 
regional supervisor in the west. Irving 
Gelb has been promoted to manager for 
the Dryden district office in Newark. 
Nathan Friedman has been appointed di- 
rector of agencies at the Newark home 
office. 


Republic National, Texas: Eight general 
agents appointed: James L. Morrison 
(Cocoa, Fla.); C. W. Golden (New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla.); Fred W. Phelps (Clovis, 
N. M.); Jack W. Miller (Federal Way, 
Wash.); John H. Allen, Jr., (Monroe, ios 
Edward J. Hitchcock (Honolulu); Carolina 
Insurance Agency, headed by J. Robert 
Cline; and Crossroads Insurance Coun- 
selors, Inc. (Brentwood, Mo.); headed by 
Hugh H. Dowling. 

Phil Berthiaume has been appointed 
regional group manager in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. Charles 
H. Bonner has been appointed group 
representative at Chicago. Robert E. Ca- 
prielian has been named agency secretary. 
Arthur T. Ellis has been made brokerage 
assistant and will work with Ed Nadalin, 
assistant vice president, who heads the 
company’s brokerage operations. 


Security Mutual, N. Y.: John W. Gokey 
has been appointed general agent in the 
home office. 


Shenandoah Life: The company an- 
nounced the appointments of Herman A. 
Marshall as superintendent, group depart- 
ment, and F. Day Light as director, policy- 
holders and office services. 


Southland, Tex.: William Donald Hogue 
and Cleveland D. Whatley have been pro- 
moted to assistant secretaries; and Gene 
W. Buchter, Karl L. Manchester, and 
Donald W. Sneed to assistant actuaries. 


State Farm, Ill.; James W. Spellman has 
been named actuary. 


State Mutual, Mass.: Robert H. Murray 
was appointed manager in Greensboro, 
N.C. John P. Boxshus has been appointed 
manager of the newly organized pension 
and profit sharing department in the ad- 
vanced underwriting branch of the com- 
pany. 


Sun Life, Md.: Martin J. Brennan has 
been appointed general agent in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Supreme Liberty Life, Ill: Claybon J. 
Edwards has been appointed manager of 
the Chicago West Side district. 


Travelers Insurance Cos.: Ernest C. 
Johnston and Franklin W. Bush have been 
appointed district group supervisors at 
Pittsburgh and Milwaukee respectively. 
John G. Robbins (Detroit), and Clayton 
C. Robinson (Columbus) have been ap- 
pointed assistant managers. 

Thirteen agency service representatives 
have been appointed field supervisors: 
Wesley N. Freemyer (Little Rock); Wil- 
liam U. Copeland (Hartford); Robert B. 
Green (Wilmington); Gordon E. Causey 
(New Orleans); Richard D. Jenkins (Port- 
land); Roger R. Warner (Springfield); 
Donald R. Lurndahl (Duluth); Robert H. 
Busteed (Omaha); James W. Bailey, Jr., 
(New York); J. Allen Morris, Jr., (Char- 
lotte); Terrence M. Reeves, Jr., (Pitts- 
burgh); Weldon L. Taylor (Lubbock); 
Douglas A. Creighton (Calgary, Alberta). 

Four assistant managers have been trans- 
ferred: Dennis L. Bales, Jr., from Dallas 
to Riverside, Calif.; James M. Morgan, 
from Little Rock to San Francisco; Duaine 
W. Killam, from Duluth to Minneapolis; 
and C. Leslie Ridings, Jr., from Wilming- 
ton to Philadelphia. 

Four field supervisors have been trans- 
ferred; Donald G. Schlesinger, from Okla- 
homa City to Beverly Hills; Frank E. Mc- 
Clammy, from Houston to San Francisco; 
W. Robert Seitz, from Miami to Tampa; 
and Bryan T. Horton, from Charlotte to 
Norfolk. 





BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
156 STUART STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1891 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility—new in our progressive 
approach to the constantly chang- 
ing needs of policyholders. 


Five agency service representatives have 
been transferred: Gordon C. Hurst, ‘rom 
Charlotte to Birmingham; Donald C. Im. 
lay, from San Diego to Van Nuys; David 


M. Hull, Milwaukee to Omaha; John W bo: 


Gould, Hartford to Hempstead; and Joh» 
E. Forhetz, from St. Louis, Mo. to Phila 
delphia. 

Dudley L. Spence (Tampa); David © 
Dilks (Minneapolis); Charles Holt, Jr, 
(New York); Jack A. Boadway (Dayton; 
Richard M. Rose (Erie); Norman J. Roa 
(Denver); James M. MacLeod (Washing 
ton, D. C.); Leonard T. Brannin, Jr., (Kan 
sas City, Mo.); Gordon B. McCausland, 
Jr., (New York); Robert J. Shook (Cincin- 
nati), John A. Harris (Ottawa); and Dor 
R. Reynolds (Lubbock) have been ap 
pointed agency service representatives. 

A city mortgage loan branch office ha 
been opened at 1220 Polk Avenue, Hou: 
ton with Herbert W. Marsh as manager 


Union Central: Jules Meyers and Stanley 
Wasserstein have been appointed assistant 
managers of the Charles B. Knight Agency 
Inc., at the N. Y. C. and L. I. branches, 
respectively. 


Union Labor Life, N. Y.: The compan 
named Daniel E. O’Sullivan as director 
of the new western regional office in San 
Francisco. 


Union Mutual, Wisc.: A new agency was 
established in Madison under the manage- 
ment of Charles L. Warren and Wayne 
L. Ray. 


United American: The company’s execu- 
tive committee has named John P. Carroll 
to the newly created position of coordi- 
nator of office operations. He will retain 
his position as manager of the ordinary 
accounting department. 


United of Omaha: John J. 

named assistant vice-president. 

P. Sheridan was name 

Delaware for this company and Mutual of 
Omaha. 


United L. & A., N. H.: The company an- 
nounced the appointments of Ernest J. 
Tsouros as agency secretary and Gardner 
S. Tilton as group supervisor. Harry E. 
Barrett was elected claims manager; 
Thomas M. Hardiman, asst. treasurer; 
John B. Tewksbury, asst. sec. and dir. of 
policy service; and Andrew Vogt, associate 
actuary. 


United States Life: The company an- 
nounced the appointment of two new 
general agencies. They are: the Raygen 
Insurance Agency, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
headed by Raymond Gravenstine, and the 
Philip C. Coppinger Agency, Los Angeles, 
headed by Philip Coppinger. 


Woodmen A. & L.: Rex Titsworth, Ver 
non S. Weber, and Harold Holmes have 
been named agency managers for the 
south-central Texas, western Washington, 
and western Texas territories, 


appointed agency assistant. 


Woodmen of the World: 4. Dean 
Weatherford has been appointed state 
manager of south Ala. and west Fla. 
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nsurance Company, Rome, Georgia, died 
uly 9th. 


urphy: William C. Murphy, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the American Hos- 
pital and Life Insurance Company of San 
Antonio, Texas, died July 12th. Mr. Mur- 
phy entered the insurance business in 1920 
in the actuarial department of the South- 
land Life Insurance Company in Dallas. 
He joined the American Hospital and Life 
Insurance Company as actuary in 1943 and 
treasurer and actuary. Since 1950 he had 
been vice president and secretary of the 
company and was also a member of the 
board of directors. He had served as vice 
president of the American Securities Com- 
pany of San Antonio and of the American 
Mortgage and Trust Company of San 
Antonio. Mr. Murphy was an associate 
member of the Conference of Actuaries 
in Public Practice, Actuaries Club of the 
Southwest and the Society of Actuaries. 
He was a member of the Southwest Plan- 
ning Committee of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association and served on the 
membership committee of the American 
Life Convention. 


McNairy: William F. McNairy, secretary- 
treasurer and a director of the State Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, died 
July 9th following a brief illness. Mr. 
McNairy had been associated with the 
company for almost twenty-nine years 
and had served as treasurer for more than 
ten years. He had been elected to the 
office of secretary-treasurer and to the 
board of directors exactly four years prior 
to the date of his death. Mr. McNairy had 
served as secretary-treasurer c- the Asso- 
‘ation of Indiana Legal Reserve Life In- 
surance Companies since 1951. He was a 
member of the Masonic Lodge and The 
Carrollton Avenue Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church of Indianapolis. He also 
was a member of the Sigma Chi Frater- 
nity and had served as president of the 
National Association of Life Insurance 
Cashiers. 


Ring: Howard T. Ring, assistant secretary 
and claims manager of the United Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, Con- 
cord, N. H., died suddenly on July 14th. 
Mr. Ring joined the United Life and Ac- 
cident in its home office in 1922 as a 
member of the accounting department. 
He was appointed in charge of policy 
reinstatements in 1933 and head of the 
policyholders Service Department in 1940. 
Mr. Ring was elected assistant secretary 
and claims manager in 1955 and had 
served actively in these capacities until 
his death. He was a member of the Inter- 
national Claims Association, an official of 
the New England Claims Association and 
a member of the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. 


Bradley: James P. Bradley, retired secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, died July 22nd after an illness 
of several months. He was 82 years old. 
Mr. Bradley joined the Metropolitan as 
a mail boy in 1895 and advanced to super- 
imtendent of agencies in less than eight 
years. During his more than thirty years 
in that position he was in charge of sev- 
eral of the company’s territorial organiza- 
tions and was an outstanding proponent 
of organized training for the field force. 
He was appointed secretary of the com- 
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pany in 1935, continuing in that capacity 
until his retirement on December 31, 1945. 
Mr. Bradley was formerly a member of 
the Westport Board of Finance, president 
of the mnecticut Amateur Soft Ball 
Association, treasurer of the Owenoke As- 
sociation of Westport, and a member of 
the Advisory Board of the National Soft 
Ball Association. 


Thompson: Charles I. Thompson, a di- 
rector of The Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, died August 3rd. Mr. 
Thompson was elected a director of the 
Fidelity Mutual in 1945 and became a 
member of the executive committee in 
1950. He was a senior partner of the 
Philadelphia law firm of Ballard, Spahr, 
Andrews and Ingersoll. In addition, he 
had been president of the Philadelphia 
Fairmount Park Commission since 1951, 
and was a director of the Philadelphia 
Zoological Society; the Provident Trades- 
mens Bank and Trust Company; The 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad 
Company; The Texas-Eastern Transmis- 
sion Company; and The Algonquin Gas 
Transportation Company of Boston. 


Pate: E. Joe Pate, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Vulcan Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, died July 25th 
of a cerebral hemorrhage at the age of 46. 
Mr. Pate had served on the board since 
February of this year. He was a Shriner, 
Rotarian, member of the Vestavia Coun- 
try Club and The Club in Birmingham. 
Mr. Pate was quite active in community 
and civic affairs of the city of Birmingham. 


Parsons: Bruce Parsons, CLU, general 
agent in Chicago for the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, died 
July 13th near Aspen, Colorado, following 
an accident while horseback riding. He 
was sixty-three’ at the time of his death. 
Mr. Parsons began his insurance career 
with the Mutual Benefit in 1923 and after 
fourteen years of field supervisory work 
was appointed general agent in 1937 in 
Chicago. From 1933 to 1936 inclusive, he 
was one of the company’s million dollar 
producers and in 1935 was the company’s 
top representative. The Chicago agency 
led the company in insurance sales twice 
during the first five years it was under 
his direction. He had been active in life 
insurance organizations and was a former 
director of Mutual Benefit’s General 
Agents Association. Mr. Parsons served in 
France in World War I and was released 
from active duty in 1919 as a Captain. In 
1942 he was recalled to the Army and 
served as Colonel for three years in Africa 
and Italy with such distinction that he 
was decorated by the Governments of 
French Morocco, Italy and the United 
States for his exceptional services. Mr. 
Parsons was an active member of the 
Union League Club, the Exmoor Country 
Club, the American Legion and other 
social, trade and civic organizations. 


Krick: Howard V. Krick, CLU, a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and Gen- 
eral Agent in New Haven, Connecticut, 
for Penn Mutual Life, died suddenly July 
7th at the age of 58. Mr. Krick joined 
the Penn Mutual as an agent in Pitts- 
burgh in 1928 and five years later was 
elevated to general agent in New Haven. 
He was the 1957-1958 chairman of the 
NALU Public Relations Committee and 
in 1956-57 chairman of the Committee on 
Underwriter Education and Training. He 
was a former president of the New Haven 


Board of Education and of the Commu- 
nity Chest and one time director of the 
Y.M.C.A. Mr. Krick had been president 
of the New Haven and Connecticut Asso- 
ciations of Life Underwriters. 


Hensley: Minna Hensley, general agent 
in Salina, Kansas, for the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company, died in an automo- 
bile accident in Nebraska on July 2nd. 
She was en route to Minnesota to spend 
the holiday weekend. In 1952 Mrs. Hensley 
was chairman of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table and the fol- 
lowing year was chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. She was serv- 
ing at the time of her death as a member 
of the National Society Security Com- 
mittee. 


Hendricks: Thomas W. Hendricks, a rep- 
resentative of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. in Pawtucket, R. I. and 
an associate of the company’s Providence 
Agency since 1926, died July 29th at the 
age of 75. Long active in community work 
in Pawtucket, Mr. Hendricks served as 
secretary of the White House staff under 
Presidents Taft and Wilson. 


Whipple: William E. Whipple, Sr., an 
associate of the Columbus Agency of the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died July 10th of a heart attack. Mr. 
Whipple, 63, had recently been released 
from the hospital following a major oper- 
ation. He was company “Man of the Year” 
for 1954 and was a member of the highest 
honor club in 1954, 1955 and 1956. He 
was one of the four Midland Mutual rep- 
resentatives who attained the top bracket 
(over $5 million of life insurance in force) 
of the firm’s Millionaires Club. Mr. Whip- 
ple who headed the William E. Whipple 
Insurance Agency was a member of the 
Insurance Board of Columbus and a past 
president of the Columbus Athletic Club. 


Roche: Miss Nellie J. Roche, one of the 
first women to represent the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in the field, 
died July 3lst at the age of 78. Miss 
Roche was an associate of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual’s Nashville Agency from 1924 
until her death. 


Rupp: Elmer K. Rupp, editor of The In- 
surance Journal, died July 13th following 
a short illness. He was 87. After serving 
as an apprentice in a printing office in 
1884 Mr. Rupp became a journeyman 
printer until 1898. He started his career 
as a reporter with the Altoona Times, 
where eventually he became city editor 
and night managing editor. He then be- 
came editor of the Johnstown Democrat 
where he was also staff correspondent for 
the Pittsburgh newspapers. He went to 
Pittsburgh as Sunday editor and as dra- 
matic critic of the Old Press, being editor 
of the Coal Trade Bulletin as a side line. 
He was assistant editor of the Old Insur- 
ance World in Pittsburgh until 1921, 
when he resigned to edit the Coal Bulletin 
and in 1923 went to Los Angeles where 
he became a copywriter for the Evening 
Express and first editor of The Insurance 
Journal. He was a correspondent for the 
New York Journal of Commerce, a post 
he held until the time of his death and 
in 1936 became a correspondent for The 
Eastern Underwriter and other insurance 
papers. Mr. Rupp was a captain in the 
18th Regiment and in 1916 was with 
the troops at the Mexican border when 
Pershing sought to capture Villa. In 
World War I he again returned to the 
Army, serving as an insurance officer and 
brigade gas instructor until 1919. 
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GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS! 


A well-established, medium-sized Life Insurance Company, now ex- 
panding its ordinary sales areas, has several choice General Agency 


openings for experienced life insurance men. 


If you can meet our life insurance sales standards, Company will 
offer you a personal producing General Agency contract with 85% 
first year commission with vested renewals and incentive bonus. 
Office allowance and financing available for sub-agents after your 


first year with Company. 


Company, licensed in most states has complete line of policies and 


an unusually strong sales promotion program. 


Apply for this rare opportunity only if you are a self-starter and wish 
to work with an enthusiastic, aggressive sales department of a strong 
Life Company. Write today and include a complete summary of 
your personal and business experience. Our field force and super- 


visors know of this "ad." All replies are kept strictly confidential. 


Write Box L-113 
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AMERICAN GENERAL LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Houston, Texas 
unnerlyn Steps Down 
| 
Ford Munnerlyn, vice president and agency director, 
has given up his agency director’s duties due to reasons 


of health. Until March, 1959, his status will be that 
of company officer on leave. 


AMERICAN SECURITY LIFE 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Executive Vice President 
Wilbert A. Rowold, formerly associate actuary of 


Peoples Life, Frankfort, has been appointed executive 
vice president of this company. 


CAPITOL LIFE Insurance Company 
Denver, Colorado 


Capital Increased 


By the payment of a 100 per cent stock dividend this 
company’s capital has been increased to $500,000. 


CARDINAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Clayton, Missouri 
Name Changed 


This company has changed its name to Charter Na- 


tional Life Insurance Company effective August 31, 
1958. 


THE CHESAPEAKE LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New Secretary 

Robert H. Katz has been elected secretary of this 
company in charge of the underwriting and policy 


issue departments. 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Control Sought 


Negotiations are under way for the acquisition by 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Group, Hartford of this 
company. The two companies are exploring a plan for 
the exchange of Hartford stock for the stock of the 
Columbian National. 


COMMUNITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Name Changed 


This company has changed its name to American 
Community Mutual Insurance Company and with its 
companion company American Hospital-Medical Benefit 
Association, has moved to a new home office at 409 
Plymouth Road, Plymouth, Michigan. 


FIRST COLONY LIFE Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


New Officers 


Henry Clay Hofheimer, II, has been elected chair- 
man of the board and acting president to succeed Edwin 
B. Horner who has resigned. Meade McMillan, for- 
merly vice president and director of agencies, has been 
advanced to executive vice president and will continue 
as director of agencies. 


FOREST LAWN LIFE Insurance Company 
Glendale, California 


New President 


James G. Bruce, formerly vice president and secre- 
tary of the Colonial Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, has been elected president of this company effective 
September 1 to succeed W. W. Eaton who has retired 
after heading the company since its organization, 


GOTHAM LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


New Company 


This company, incorporated under New York laws 
April 17, 1958, has received its initial funds of $650,000 
(capital $300,000 and surplus $350,000). It is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Manhattan Casualty Company 
which, in turn, is wholly owned by Bankers Life & Cas- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GOTHAM LIFE—Continued 


ualty Company, Chicago, Ill. Operations of the 
subsidiary will be conducted under the same gene 
management as that of its parent company with Jol 
F. Sweeney heading the staff as president and treasure 
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GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Companfip: nie ha 


Houston, Texas hssociate 


Offers to Purchase Stock 
IFE IN 


This company is seeking ownership of Superior | Richmor 


surance Company of Dallas and its subsidiary, Senting 
Indemnity Company. Great Southern is offering to 3 
stockholders of Superior one share of Great Southe 
stock for each 2% shares of Superior stock. The e 
change will take place when the necessary steps hay 
been completed in accordance with the requirements ¢ 
Texas statutes and the governing departments of t 
state. Holders of more than 86% of the Superior stoc 
have indicated their acceptance of the offer. 


This ¢ 
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INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance will be p 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Capital Increased THE M 





Compc 


The capital of this company has been increased t 
three million dollars by a 414-for-1 stock split and 509 i, tee 
stock dividend. This gives stockholders 634 shares 
$1 par value stock for each share of $4.50 par valug@ Ata: 


stock formerly held. policyhe 
mutuali 
After o 
IOWA LIFE Insurance Company of the s 
Des Moines, lowa to the 
by-law. 


Changes Name 


The name of this company has been changed to th METR' 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company. It will continu@ New * 
to operate in lowa, Nebraska and Minnesota. 


Pacific 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE Insurance Jp 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina pointec 
Dividend Paid at 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $.25 per shar 
was paid August 12 to stockholders of record August 4 MIDL 


Come 


KENNESAW LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance § office, 
Company, Marietta, Georgia 





The 

New Officers this a 
presid 

Richard B. Russell, III has been named secretary 0 V. A. 
this company and John M. Mount named treasurer. ) Bes 
Teasu 





Best’s Life New 
For Si 








IBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


the ‘ r 
reenville, South Carolina 


gene 
easure 





lew Executives 


Hugh S. Brown, M.D. has been elected medical direc- 

or to succeed Dr. W. S. Fewell who has retired. R. D. 

MPANERichie has been elected secretary and James B. Southern 
nssociate secretary of the company. 


IFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


rior Ih 
Senting 
det Stock Split 
The e} 
ps hay 
nents ¢ 
; of t 
or stoc 












This company has proposed a 2 for 1 split by change 
in par value from $20 to $10 per share, which will be 
voted upon by shareholders on September 10. If ap- 
proved the split will be distributed to stockholders of 
record August 6. Directors announced that the pro- 
posed split will not affect the newly established policy 
of paying an annual 4% stock dividend. The regular 
quarterly cash dividend of $0.60 on the $20 par shares 
\CE =F will be paid September 3 to holders of record August 16. 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE Insurance 


ased t Company, Toronto, Canada 


nd 50% 
vares ; 
ir valu@) Ata special general meeting July 30 stockholders and 
policyholders voted approval of the by-law providing for 
mutualization of this company (see July 1958 News). 
After offers have been received from holders of 50% 
of the shares, the company’s next step will be to apply 
to the treasury board of Canada for sanction of the 
by-law. 





Plan for Mutualization Approved 


1 to th METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
continu New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Appointment 


Julius O. Klein, superintendent of agencies for the 
Pacific Coast territory of the company has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of the Pacific Coast 
head office to succeed Henry E. North who will retire 
on December 31. 


or shar@ 


‘gust I MIDLAND NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Watertown, South Dakota 


rance § Officers Appointed 


The following have been appointed new officers of 
this company: Kenneth H. Glaze, administrative vice 
president ; George R. Maxwell, assistant vice president ; 
V. A. Damme, assistant secretary; Donald W. Siegrist, 
assistant secretary; and James D. Hanson, assistant 
treasurer. 
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Thanks to sound, but more 
liberal underwriting methods, 
many more people can now 
be insured by Jefferson 
Standard. A_ sales—service 
point that means extra com- 
mission dollars for Jefferson 
Standard agents. 


@ 


7) Represents The 
Jefferson Stondard 


elferson Standard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 














Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 
OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 


POLICIES 
Investigate, Compare, Add up the 


benefits: 





e Policy Holders and 





Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
ao Commissions and bonus 
IDAHO KANSAS 


NEBRASKA NEVADA e wals 
ot Vested Renewa 


OREGON : a: te 
SOUTH DAKOTA ? — SS ee 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON . 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
> oer Accumulations 


Capital and Surplus 
over $2,241,000 
$116.89 Assets to 








$100.00 Liabilities BANKERS UNION 
a sy LIFE INSURANCE 
Write to: 


COMPANY 


Street + Denver, Colorado 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 


Agency Vice-President 13 os 


























The focal point in 


INDIANAPOLIS 


@ No finer accommodations 
anywhere—400 rooms and 
suites. 

@ Radio in every room— 
TV and air-conditioning 
available. 

e Famous Caribbean 
Room. 

@ Red Gazelle Cocktail 
Lounge. 

e Complete Convention 
Facilities. 


: @ Garage Service at Door. 


In the heart of downtown. . 
| blk. from Union Station, 
near all shopping and 
entertainment. 


"Always the Best in 
Hoosier Hospitality." 








Wm. A. Atkins, President 
L. O. Doty, Manager 





EVERI 





Illinois, Georgia and McCrea Streets 











“Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy- « 
holders and their beneficiaries with 
fair, unselfish contract and to 
construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically,” 








re 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Medical Director 


Walter F. Larrabee, Jr., has been named medical 
director of this company. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Dividends 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of $.35 was paid 
August 1 to stockholders of record July 25. A 334% 
stock dividend was paid August 19 to stockholders of 
record July 25. Capital is now $8,000,000 consisting of 
800,000 shares of common stock, par value $10. The 
directors have announced that the October dividend on 
the increased stock will be at the rate of $.30 quarterly. 


MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Liberalizes Representatives’ Benefits 


The company has increased group life insurance 
coverage to a minimum of $5,000 and a maximum of 
$40,000 instead of the former limits of $3,000 and 
$20,000 for career field representatives with more than 
one year service. A new major medical plan has also 
been made available. Both the life insurance and major 
medical plan will be contributory with the company 
paying a substantial part of the cost. 


NATIONWIDE Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 


Pays Dividends 


The regular cash dividend of $.15 per common share 
was paid August 20 to stockholders of record August 1. 
The regular 4% stock distribution and a 1% extra stock 
dividend were made August 20 to shareholders of record 
August 5. The stock distributions are equal to one new 
share for each twenty shares held. 


PEOPLES STANDARD LIFE Insurance 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


New Company 


This company was licensed June 17. with $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. Karl E. Wenk, Jr., is 
president. 
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PILOT LIFE Insurance Company 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


addell Retires 


J. M. Waddell, Sr., executive vice president has re- 
tired after 25 years’ service with the company. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Proposed Stock Split 


A 7 for 3 split in the shares of this company, proposed 
by the directors at the regular quarterly meeting in 
July, will be voted upon by stockholders at a special 
meeting to be held October 21. The proposed split would 
he accomplished by the payment of a $500,000 (1624% ) 
stock dividend and a change in the par value of the 
shares to $5. If stockholders follow the recommenda- 
tions of the directors, capital stock will be increased 
from $3,000,000 (200,000 shares, $10 par ) to $3,500,000 
(700,000 shares, $5 par). 

At the quarterly meeting the directors declared the 
customary quarterly cash dividend of $.2C per share 
which was paid on August 1. The directors gave no 
indication regarding the rate to be paid after the stock 
split. 

Col. William J. Rushton, president of the company, 
reported that sales during the first six months of 1958 
were greater than any first half-year period in its history 
and assets and capital and surplus funds likewise were 
at new peaks. Total life insurance in force now exceeds 


$1,000,000,000. 


PURITAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
Rhode Island, Providence, R. |. 


New Treasurer 


James B. Brown has been elected treasurer and 
assistant secretary of this company to succeed Earl M. 
Pearce who has retired. 


THE STATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Officers 


Meredith Nicholson, Jr., vice president of this com- 
pany, has also been named treasurer. Hiram D. Keehen, 
general counsel and director, has been elected secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Rome, Georgia 


Executive Appointments 


George B. Smith, Jr., has been elected president of 
this company to succeed the late Geston Garner. Price 
R. Cross, formerly secretary, has been elected executive 
vice president and secretary and H. Lawrence Tansdell, 
assistant secretary. 
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“pock ON ANY DOOR 
FOR. PROSPECTS GALORE 
UNITED FAMILY BENEFIT 


almost sells itself! 


ONE uniform, low premium 
‘($25 per unit) adequately 
covers mother and children! 
Father simply adds each 
unit to basic United Life 
policy! 

Decreasing term on wife; 
level term ($1000 per 

unit) on children! 


Insurance paid-up in 
event of father or 
mother’s death! 


Conversion privilege! 


























UNITED LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, N.H. ESTABLISHED 1913 





K >, J ‘ie hageme V. Pres., 

rite H. Y. Staehle, IJr., C.L.U., Field. Management \. ites. 
Uiited ‘Life. 1 White’ Street, Concord, NH. STATES SERVED: 
Cal., Conn., Del., D.C., *La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., N.H., N.J.. 


* General Agency Opportunities Available 








N.C, *Ohio, *Pa., RL, 8.C., Vt, Va 


Overseas Territories Available 
A Brokerage Opportunities Available 














Do you know about 


BENT A 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 





Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday 
morning, fresh, concise authoritative reports on last 
week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production figures 
and stock offerings, vital information you get continu- 
ally from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate editions, Life and the Fire 
and Casualty, BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a 
must for outstanding company executives and forward- 
looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars 
annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 














UNION TRUST LIFE Insurance Company 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Admitted to Eight New States 

This company is now licensed in Alaska, Arizona, 
Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Ohio and New Mexico in addition to Indiana, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Utah and Washington. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.40 per share was 
paid to stockholders of record July 16. 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
New Agency Vice President 


Carter J. Lynch, Jr., has been elected agency vice 
president of this company. 





new directors 


Equitable Society (New York}: Harold B. Lee, Salt Lak, 
City, managing director of the welfare program fo 
the entire Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon Church) and he is also an elder and mem 
ber of the Council of Twelve Apostles. 


First Colony (Va.}: Meade J. McMillen, C.L.U., executive 
vice-president and director of agencies. 


The Maccabees, (Mich.}: David A. Hersh, vice-president 


and general counsel. 


Metropolitan (New York): Frederick R. Kappel, presiden 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Northwestern National Life (Minn.): J. W. Harwick 
Governor Administrator of the Mayo Clinic, succeeded 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, resigned. 


Security Life and Trust (N. C.): W. M. Scales, Jr., general 
agent in Greenville, N. C. 


Southland Life (Texas): Lester T. Potter, president, Lone 
Star Gas Company and Gail Whitcomb, prominent 
Houston attorney and chairman of the board of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock. 


Southwestern Life (Texas): Richard A. Goodson, vice- 
president of Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


State Mutual (Ga.): Barry Wright, attorney, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Geston Garner. 
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The DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING . . . and SELLING! JUST PUBLISHED! 


BEST’S CHART OF RECOMMENDED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of insurance, provides you with a 
series of charts which allow you to make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items 
of financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful and thorough analysis 
according to BEST’S long acknowledged standards of high performance and quality are the 
yardstick for measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable form the essential points of 
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$2.00 per copy 























ents a 
comparable interest in each company’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching likely 
the final decision. some 

they ¢ 
Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus funds, policy reserves for le 
and reserve basis, premium and total operating income, death benefits, total sellin; 
paid policyholders, net operating gain, insurance written and in force, and Re 
i 
significant operating ratios for past three years. Table 
form: 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., meml 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. ATLANTA + BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA ting 
CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND * 
degre 









Best’s Life News 








UTUAL FUND SHARES SCARE You ? 


They shouldn't. Actually the modern life insurance salesman has a mutual 
fund connection to round out his ability to fulfill his client’s needs. And 
too, it makes his sales approach more appealing. Let us answer your 


questions on selling this type of investment. 


is 9 


Standard Life 


OF INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
California ¢ Delaware @ Florida ¢ Georgia @ Illinois © Indi- 


A. g. Yoel, Agency Vice-President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona 


ana @ Kentucky @ Maine @ Maryland ¢ Michigan @ Missouri 


New Hampshire ¢ New Mexico @ Ohio @ Pennsylvania 


Tennessee ® Virginia @e West Virginia e D. of C. e Hawaii 





THE MDRT MAN 


INDEPENDENCE, SELF-RELIANCE, and 
a strong commitment to their busi- 
ness marks the nation’s top-selling 
life insurance agents. A willingness 
to question organization policy, a 
strong profit motive, and an active 
civic life are also characteristic of 
men in the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Characteristics of Round Table 

members and potential members sell- 
ing between $250,000 and $600,000 
life insurance annually were studied 
by The University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center (SRC), 
which interviewed 174 insurance men 
in Dallas, Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, and. New York. Re- 
porting results, SRC program direc- 
tor Robert L. Kahn said: 
“Members of the Million Dollar 
Table generally exhibit greater in- 
dependence of their company organi- 
zation than do potential members. 
They try more often to change com- 
pany decisions concerning their cli- 
ents and themselves. They are more 
likely to have changed companies at 
some point in their career. And 
they credit the school of hard knocks 
for learning the personal skills of 
selling life insurance more often than 
do potential members. In dealing 
with their general agents, Round 
Table members usually desire in- 
formation on technical matters. Non- 
members are more interested in get- 
ting sympathy from the agent. 

“Perhaps the sharpest distinction 
between the two groups lies in the 
degree of commitment each displays 
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toward the 
Round Table members are much 
more firmly committed to life in- 
surance in terms of both attitudes 
and exclusiveness of interest. 
There’s also evidence to suggest that 
a favorable attitude was present 
among members before they became 
successful. However, since mem- 
bers are slightly older than potential 
members, it’s wise to remember that 
only those with positive views 
toward the occupation would tend to 
remain in it.” This commitment is 
also seen in answers to the question, 
‘Suppose a prospect wanted to buy 
more insurance than you thought he 
could afford—how would you handle 
the situation?’ Eight times as many 
members as non-members says this 
eventuality could never happen to 
them. 


Viewed as a Business 


“Although more Round Table 
members are certified life under- 
writers than is true for non-mem- 
bers, they tend to view their work as 
a business more than a profession. 
They seek to maximize their busi- 
ness by as many means as they can 
muster. Their approach is flexible, 
with no set attitudes toward their 
clients generally. Their attitudes 
toward clients was pretty well 
summed up in one man’s comment, 
‘You’ve got to move aggressively 
forward but render service, so there 
will be repeat business.’ ” 

What does all this mean to general 
agents and insurance companies, so 
far as selection and training of per- 


insurance _ business. 


sonnel is concerned? Mr. Kahn con- 
tinues : 

“One of the ways in which the Mil- 
lion Dollar candidates can be rec- 
ognized early in their career is by 
their independence and lack of con- 
cern with company rules and regula- 
tions. They are apt to argue—and to 
leave the company if their arguments 
fall on deaf ears. It would seem, 
therefore, that great care should be 
exercised in handling new agents 
who show independence of mind, 
even if their behavior seems un- 
orthodox from the organization’s 
viewpoint. 


Considerable Rapport 


“This does not mean training in 
technical matters is not important. 
It is. Both members and non-mem- 
bers of the Round Table are em- 
phatic in stressing the need for ‘as 
much technical information as possi- 
ble’ in doing a good job. Nor does it 
mean that companies generally en- 
joy poor relations with their top 
producers. Both members and non- 
members agreed there is considera- 
ble rapport between the home office, 
their general agents, and themselves. 

“There’s little evidence of any 
major differences in the background 
of Million Dollar men and _ their 
colleagues in the insurance business. 
What does make a difference is their 
feeling of how important, satisfying 
and fulfilling life insurance is in their 
lives.” 

The study was financed by a $11,- 
000 grant from the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 
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company sales 
records 


Acacia Mutual: Completed business, 
which stood at $17,749,000 on May 31, 
represents a gain of 5.3% over the $16,- 
682,322 for May, 1957. Paid-for business 
during the month reached $14,013,000, a 
4.8%, improvement over the corresponding 
1957 month. Business in force increased 
to nearly $1,630,000,000. 


All American L. & C.: Total paid acci- 
dent and sickness premiums for the month 
of June amounted to $297,170.59, as op- 
posed to $219,661.53 for the same month 
a year ago—an increase of 35.3%. New 
annualized accident and_ sickness _pre- 
miums amounted to $139,947.91, as op- 
posed to $90,959.02 for June, 1957—an 
increase of 53.8%. Written regular Life 
amounted to $4,029,967.02 as opposed to 
$3,498,271.00 a year ago—an increase of 
15.5%. Group life amounted to $962,500, 
as opposed to $530,000 last year—an in- 
crease of 81.6%. 


Allstate: Total 
$50,000,000. 


volume sold to date is 


American Mutual, lowa: The company 
reports a 10% gain in new business in the 
first six months of 1958. Production for 
June, 1958 showed a gain of 11% over 
June, 1957. Insurance in force reached 
$278,679,977 as of June 30. 


Bankers Life, lowa: $42,693,928 of writ- 
ten, examined and paid-for ordinary life 
insurance was reported during June, 1958. 
New business issued and paid-for during 
the first six months of 1958 totaled $200,- 
200,640. Of this total, $122,570,724 was 
ordinary insurance and $77,629,916 was 
group insurance. Total insurance in force 
reached $3,103,082,840 at the end of June. 


Business Men's: Premium income for the 
first six months of 1958 was $24,130,664 
against $22,393,137; investment income was 
$3,090,790 against $2,920,912, with income 
from all sources totaling $28,987,770 com- 
pared with $26,446,907. Ordinary insur- 
ance paid for in the six months rose 8.87% 
to a total of $147,998,052 compared with 
$135,941,566 a year ago. Total new life in- 
surance paid for amounted to $163,457,344 
against $168,932,951 a year earlier, a de- 
crease of 3.24%. Life insurance in force 
June 30 amounted to $1,408,762,337, an 
increase of $69,928,691 for the six months 
and was $162,658,468 above a year ago. 


Chesapeake Life: Production for first half 
of 1958 was over 20% ahead of same 
period last year. 


Combined American: The company an- 
nounced that its premium volume has in- 
creased 21.5% to $1,070,394 in the first six 
months of this year from $881,445 in the 
comparable 1957 period. 


Connecticut Mutual: The company re- 
ported sales of new insurance totaling 
$253,751,000 for the first six months, an 
increase of 11.8% over the same period 
last year. Total insurance in force with 
the company rose to $3,841,000,000. 


Continental American: The company an- 
nounced that its total admitted assets have 
now passed $100,000,000. 


Continental Assur. of Ill.: Has over $5,- 
000,000,000 in force, 60% of this is group, 
of which 16% is classified as permanent 
forms for the funding of pensions and 
profit-sharing plans. 


Federal Life, Ill: The company an- 
nounced that during the month of June, 
its agents had written over $4,000,000 
worth of insurance with a 33% increase 
in A & H business. 





pportunity 


IN PEORIA 


In the Peoria, Illinois area we have currently a genuine opportunity for 
the man who is qualified for General Agent advancement. 


From California to Florida 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 


. . « National Reserve Life, with over $227,- 
000,000 Insurance In Force, is continuing a vigorous expansion program— 
which can mean your opportunity for a profitable lifetime career. Write 
today for detailed information. 
spondence in confidence. 





for the man 
ready for 
GENERAL 
AGENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


All corre- 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 


S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board 








Fidelity Mutual: The company announce 
that June new business was 35.6% ahe 
of last June. Sales for the first six month 
were 10.4% ahead of 1957 and 17.2" 
ahead of the same period in 1956. In 
surance in force increased to $1,120,422 134 


Great-Wes? Life: Total business in for 


has passed the $4 billion mark. Of thisl% 


insurance amounts to over $3,287,000 ,000, 
and the remainder, $756,000,000, is annui- 
ties. Group insurance plans, included in 
the total, amount to more than §1.7 bil. 
lion. 


Guarantee Mutual, Neb.: The compan 
now has over $440,000,000 of insurance in 
force and over $106,000,000 in assets. 


Homesteaders: New business for jul 


showed a gain of 49.4% over July, 1957, 
with a gain for the first seven months of 
this year of 16.1% over the similar period 
last year. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for the month o 
June were over $7,000,000; 15% ahead o 
the same month last year. Sales produc 
tion for the first six months of the yea 
is 14% ahead of the same period las 
year. 


lowa Life: From June 3 to July 16, $35, 
751,737 of business was written. The first 
seven months showed a 52% increase over 
the same period in 1957. 


Jefferson Standard: Paid business total: 
ing $106,000,000 for the first six months 
of 1958 raised the company’s insurance in 
force at the end of June to a high of 
$1,752,844,369, a 5.9% increase over a 
year ago. 


Manhattan Life: Ordinary business dur- 
ing the first half of 1958 totaled $71, 
694,671, the largest volume of such _ busi- 
ness ever sold by the company in a six 
months period. Ordinary sales exceeded 
by 26% those in the first half of 1957. 


Massachusetts Mutual: The company 
reports that during the period from Janu- 
ary through June 1958, its sales of ordi- 
nary life insurance had totaled $468,063, 
415, a gain of $98,735,531, or 26.7% over 
the same period of 1957. Group sales 
totaled $80,018,663 during the first six 
months of 1958. 


Michigan Life: The company reported 
that its life insurance in force had in- 
creased to $306,371,000 on June 30, com- 
pared to $259,198,000 at the same time 
last year. 


Midland National, S. D.: The company 
announced that it now has more than 
$200,000,000 insurance in force. 


Mutual Benefit: Ordinary sales of $240, 
282,872 for the first six months of 1958 
were 26.8%, ahead of last year’s six-month 
figure of $189,443,770. In group insurance, 
there is a reported total in force of more 
than $57,000,000. 


Mutual of N. Y.: The company reported 
a volume of $417,000,000 of life insurance 
during the first half of 1958, compared 
with $384,800,000 in the same period in 
1957. The total) comprises $351,800.00 
of ordinary life insurance and $65,200,000 
of group life insurance. 
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News 


ational Fidelity, Mo.: The company re- 
orted that its paid production for June 
as 40% ahead of the same month last 
var. Insurance in force at the end of 
unc reached $155,000,000. 


ational Life, V#.: The company an- 
ounced that its insurance in force showed 
p gain of nearly 9%, moving up to $2,- 
09,832,000. 


ew York Savings Banks: Sales during 
irst six months totaled $16,063,200, a 
ain of 20% over 1957. Insurance in 
orce, including group, was $341,531,990 
t the end of June. 


Northwestern Mutual: Assets of the com- 
any reached slightly above $3.8 billion 
m june 30, 1958, a growth of $158.6 

i 4%, in the past year. Total 
income for the first six months was $287 
million, nearly $17 million, or 6.3% above 
1957. Sales in the first six months totaled 
$355,934,000, down 8.3% from 1957. In- 
surance in force reached $9,106,691,258, 
an increase of $444 million, or 5.1%, over 
1957. 


Provident Mutual: The company reports 
that production for the first six months 
of 1958 was the largest for any half year 
period to date. New paid for life insur- 
ance exceeded $115 million, a gain of 19% 
over 1957 figures, while June figures for 
life insurance exceeded $20 million, a gain 
of 37%. 


Republic National: The company re- 
ported that the total new life insurance 
issued and paid for during the first six 
months of 1958 amounted to $297,778,522. 
On January 1 the company had $1,581,- 
541,209 of life insurance in force. The 
increase during the six months of $149,- 
956,146 brought the total to $1,731,497,355. 
\ total of $97,627,226 of new life insurance 
had been written during the month of 
June. 


Shenandoah Life: The company reported 
that production of new life insurance 
for the first six months in 1958 reached $14,- 
160,407, a gain of better than 15% over 
1957. Sales for June were reported to 
total $3,073,182. Ordinary insurance in 
force now totals $199,348,046 reflecting 
in this year of $6,714,248, or more 
% over the first six months of 
1957. Ordinary and group insurance in 
force now totals $522,973,133. 


Southern Provident Life: Life production 
for June, 1958 totaled $1,538,575. 


State Mutual, Mass. Ordinary life insur- 
ance sales for the first six,months of 1958 
were $93,729,000; 19% above the $78,- 
a total recorded during the first half 
of 1957, 


Sun Life, Can.: The company reported a 
total of $8,000,000,000 insurance in force. 


Union Central, Ohio: The company re- 
ported that during a fifty day selling cam- 
paign a total of $101,105,740 of new busi- 
ness was sold. 
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SUN LIFE service and pro- 
gressive outlook have en- 
abled us to pass the mile- 
stone of OVER ONE HALF 
BILLION DOLLARS OF IN- 
SURANCE IN FORCE. 


We invite you to grow with 
us and share our success. We 
know the kind of service you 
need to profitably sell life 
insurance and we are pre- 
pared to give it to you. 


ov. 


109 EAST REDWOOD ST. 





pale ee, 
1, 3500,0000 once 


These are some of the benefits we offer 
general agents: 


Write in confidence to: BERTRAM FRANK 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


pPRRVAL WERGES 


yr A\FE 


gore sererers ose oe awn 


eee 008 ceeee gee ott 


~~ 


0c? e000ere 


Top vested commission with lifetime 
service fees 


Quick sale aids with prompt, effec- 
tive home office cooperation 


Complete kit of attractive non par 
contracts substandard to 500% 


Director of General Agencies 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








assn notes 


American Life Convention: Total mem- 
bership now stands at 271 with the ad- 
mittance of the following companies: The 
First Life Insurance Co., Texas, The First 
Pyramid Life Insurance Co., Ark., Globe 
Life Insurance Co., Ill., Independent Life 
and Accident Co., Fla., Investors Syndicate 
Life Insurance and Annuity Co., Minn., 
Praetorian Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Texas, South Coast Life Insurance Co., 
Texas, Southern Life Insurance Co., Ga., 
and The Unity Mutual Life Insurance 
Ga. B..¥. 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters: Vincent L. Greaves (senior 
group consultant, Prudential) was elected 
president of the association; Gerard 
Caprio (Prudential) executive vice presi- 
dent; Louis J. Toia (Prudential) vice 
president; and H. Russell-Freeston, Jr., 
(Connecticut General) elected treasurer. 

Two new chapters, in northern Okla- 
homa and Kalamazoo, bring the total of 
territorial units to 108. President of the 
Kalamazoo chapter is H. Loree Harvey 
(Equitable, lowa). Officers of the Okla- 
homa chapter are: president, Robert S. 
Prantz (Mass. Mutual); vice president, 
James R. Brown, Jr., (Ponca City); secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hershon Freeman (asso- 
ciate professor of insurance, Oklahoma 
State U.). 


Consumer Credit Insurance Association 
il.: The following board of directors was 
elected: John D. Mace, chairman; Frank 
A. Hill, president; Harold L. Buck, and 
William F. Martin vice presidents. 

The association has formalized plans for 
expanding its membership to include 
physical damage insurers writing such cov- 
erage in connection with credit transac- 
tions. 


Health Insurance Assn. of America: 
Ray W. Melvin is assistant director of 
company relations. 


Health Insurance Institute: Frederick A. 
De Luca joined the staff of the institute 


as a news writer in the press information 
service. 


International Association of Insurance 
Counsel: G. Arthur Blanchet, has been 
named president of the association for the 
coming year. Charles E. Pledger, Jr., has 
been named president-elect, to take office 
next year. Frank X. Cull and Herbert 
F. Dimond were chosen vice presidents. 
A. Frank O’Kelley was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. _ 


Life Agency Mngrs. of Chicago: Elected: 
president, Jack Lawrence, CLU (Mass. 
Mut.), Frank Lotito (Lincoln Natl.) vice 
president; Maturin Bay, CLU (Prudential) 
sec.-treas. 


Life Office Management Assn.: New 
members are Mercantile Security Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Texas; Pio- 
neer American Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta; the United 
Insurance Company of America, Chicago, 
Ill. Company membership now stands at 
345. 


Minn. State Association of Life Under- 
writers: Alan W. Giles and Carl 1. Gauck 
(both Northwestern National) have been 
elected president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the association. Other newly 
elected officers are: Arlhur Gustafson, vice 
president; Herbert F. Mischke, treasurer; 
and Freeland W. Harlow, national com- 
mitteeman. 


Nev. Health Ins. Council: H. Eugene 
Reynolds (mgr. L. A. group ins. office of 
Pacific Mut.) has been appointed to this 
organization. 


North Carolina A. & H.: The association 
announced the election of the tollowing 
state officers: Paul D. Morton, (Bankers 
Life & Cas.), president; O. E. Stubblefield, 
Sr., vice-president; and C. S$. Wilson, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund of 
Conn.: William A. Wilkinson and L. A. 
Tobie were reelected president and vice 
president, respectively, and William E. 
Glover was elected treasurer. 


lll 








LAST SIX 


EDITORIAL 
And We Think We Have Problems ................. ccccccsesduly 15 
Editors’ Corner (Monthly) 
Every Reason To Sell 
Growing Trend, A 
Hand-in-Hand 
Income Taxation of Companies 
“Large” Companies 
Leading Companies in 1957 
Let’s Not Be Obsolete 
let's Talk to One Another 
Life Insurance Stocks 
Multiple Line O 
Saving by the Clo 
Social Security Seeeusion Opposed 
Stand on Loan Business 
Unnecessary Misfit 
Variable Annuities 
What Price Inflation oe 
Why People Buy .......... band 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
Advertising—John P. Hanna 
Classification of Risks—Andrew C. Webster 
Dental Care Under Existing Plans—William H, Stuek 
Destinies in our Hands—Horace R. Smith, CLU 
Expense Account Control—Arthur 0. Angilly, AIA 
Factors in Longevity—George oO. Turnbull, M.D 


MONTHS 


Booklets (Monthly) 

Budget Control— dward R. Arnoid 

Communications—Guy Fergaso 

Converting to Punched Cards Chartie Andrew 

Correct Seating—Alma 0, Kelly, Ph.D 

Electronic Whiz ..... e 

Booklets (Monthly) .. 

General Ledger Accounting —J. Warren Bishop 

Good Business Letters—Aenneth Baker Horning 

Group Department Filing—William A. McMahon ....... oeee 

Human Side of Automation, The—Thomas FE. Kiddoo 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) 

Motivation and Employees—Guy Ferguson 

Motivation and the Oroganization—Guy Fergason 

Not Magic—Simply Engineering—J. W. Rockefeller, Jr. 

yi ogg, 4 Accounting—Martin H. Tinsley 

Reuip pment Directory ae? 

Public elations—Guy Ferga 

Simplified Record System 

Statistical Quality Control—J. F. "Heissler 

Teaching and PRS Fergason . 

7yping Time Reduced—Arthur E, Hendrix 
Use of Time, The—Guy Fergason 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business of Copertzattion, A—Albert C. Adams Sept. 
CLU Management Education Program—Dr. Thomas J. Luck. se 


Hiring in Today’s Market 


Individual Poliey Pension Plans—John T. Callihan 


Influences on Persistency—Alfred E. Whitney 


Legal har D. Churchill (Monthly) 
’ 


re Shift, The—Halph P. Schaherg 
© Margin ‘For Failure—Carrol M. Shanks 
cee Home Care—J. F. Follman, Jr. 
Operating Committees—Everett R. Walker 
Pension Trends—James A. Hamilton and 
Dorrance C. Bronson 


People Are Our Business—Roy A. MacDonald 


Procedural Planning—J. T. Bruden 


Reducing Total Disability—-William D. Stroud, M.D. 
Reformation of Policies—G. Frank Purvis, Jr. 


Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer 
Small Group Plans—Darwin 8. Liggett 
Split Dollar Plan, The—Byrne A. Bow 
Testing Area Petentiat-—flearee , 
This Business of Ours—Walter O. Menge 
Time to Be Realistic—Gordon N. Farquhar 
Variahle Annuities—Carrol M. Shanks 
Frederic W. Ecker 
Whadda Ya Know ?—Hess T. Sears 


What's New in Medical Insurance—Clifton L. Reeder, M.D. . “June 47 
Where Does the Challenge Lie?—H. Bruce Palmer Au 
Why Does an Agent Love to Sell?—Ernest E. Cragg, CLU . ~~ 25 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) .... 


Bank Check Plan—R. Lee Smith 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 


Absolute Security Life Ins. Co., Mobile 

(Ordinary Purchased) Mar. 107 
Acme United Life, Atlanta 

(100% Stock Dividend) Aug. 106 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(New Senior Vice Presidents) ...Aug. 106 
All American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 

(New Vice President) ............ June 99 
_. Life, Charlotte 

( 
Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie’ 

(New President) Apr. 103 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 

New Location) M 

(Officer Promotions) June 99 
American Business Life, San Asheet. 

(New Title) 109 
American Community Mut. Ins. Co., Deteolt 

(New Title) Sept. 103 
American Family Life, Birmingham 

(Companies Merge) z. 106 
American General I Life, Houston 

(Purchase Offer) Aug. 108 

(Munnerlyn Steps Down) Sept. 103 
American Health Ins. Corp., Baltimore 

(Control Shifted) Aug. 106 
American Home Life Co., Spencer 

(Absorbed) uly 87 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 

(Reinsures Guarantee Reserve) ...Feb. 88 
American Investment Life, Nashville 

(New Company) 
American Life Insurance Co., irninghass 

(Releenrance) June 1 
American Life, Bridge 

(New Vice-President 


112 


PEA Ae if July 59 


woman 
Warnecke 


Part III—La 


Earl M. 


C.L.0 =, oo & Answers—A merican College 
Part Fundamentals of Life Ins. and Annuities .Apr. 33, May 
Part IIl—Business Life Insurance 


‘June 33, July 


w, Trusts and Taxation ...........2 Aug. 33, Sept. 
Creative Thinking—Howard Williams 

Development of a Sellin 
Schwemm, 
Estate Planning and Taxes—David Oppenheim 


Philosophy, The— 
LU . 


LIAMA Schools, Me | Shyev 


Prospecting—Ralph K. 


Tindop 
ner ee on Sales—William Sveiswn, Mrs. Frances Price, 
Pie ED Migs CEL Wein a niece nbs hivds 0 becaesiu nese ceoad May 45 


sit “Miilion Prospects—John J. “Ryan 47 
Statesmanship in Estate Planning— 

Harry Greensfelder, Jr ‘ 
Sunperv'sion for Sneceas—Flogd PE IIUNE occu cccescureeed . B 


39 


This I Believe—Gus Hansch ug. 29 
To Improve Persistency—R. R. Corbell iGahobe tec cakweewnnen May 18 


Association Notes 


Company Developments 
WEEE cdaereses 


Company Sales 
Conventions Ahead 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Home Office and F‘eld Appointments 


Life Sales 

New Directors 
New Prblications 
Obituaries 
Policy 


Revorts on Companies 


Insurance Stock Quotations .. 


Sales by States ...... Vvbbhes iy bApeenecuseice ce dueatanen 


American Natl. Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Stockholders Dividend) 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne, 
(Executive Vice President) 103 
American States Life Ins. Co., indintepotts 
(Starts Operations) ° uly 87 
American Rs eat peony Indianapolis 
(New President A eeeeeeFOh, 87 
(New Vice- President)” sage July 
Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(Executive Promotions) 
Bankers Life & Casualty, 
(Ruys Manhattan Camuaity) ..Jan, 75 
(New Vice President Mar. 107 
Bankers T.ife Ins. Co. of Neb., Lincoln 
(New President) May 11 
(Vice President_Retires) 
Bankers Mutual Life Ine. Co.; Freeport 
(Western Absorbed) ...........-- -July 87 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., iiontelatr 
(Cash Dividend) Apr. 108 
(New President) Jul y &7 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Soc. of N: 3. N. Y. 
(New President) une 99 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., iaeer 
(Officers Promoted) serves es vne 99 
(Cash Dividend) une 99 
Beneficial Life Ins. Co., Salt Lake city 
(New President Apr. 103 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
(New Vice-President) Feb. 87 
Benefit Assn. of Railway Fimployees, Aneests 
(New Vice Presidents . 103 
Builders Life Ins. Co., Charieston 
(New Company) .. May 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas city 


1958) 


(Official Changes) 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) 
California Life, Oakland 
(Dividend Declared) 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 
(Exeentive men! aa 
(Capital Increased) 
cardinal Life Ins. Co., Clayton 
Name ng 
Carolina Home Burlington 
(New President) seecsec 
Central Standard Life, , Chicago 
(New Vice President 
Citizens Natl. Life oe 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Charter Natl. Life Ins. Co., Clayton 
(New tle) 
Chesapeake bio Ins, Co., Baltimore — 
(New Sec ry) 
Citizens Standard Life, Corpus Giirigtt 
(New President) May) 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Purchases Haven Ins. Co.) g. 108 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christ 
New President) Apr. 1% 
(Consolidation) 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, F. ihe 
(New Treasurer) 
Colorado Credit oe Boulder 
(Increases Capital) 
(Dividend to Mtockholders) 
(Promotion) 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
Columbian Mutual Life, senenaee 
(New President) Feb. 87 


eee ewww eeee 


Best’s Life News 


' 
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Aug. & 
June 7 
Aug. § 


sept. 33 
Aug. 20 


‘ept. 29 
May 41 


pr. 103 
ug. 107 


Jan. 75 


lay 1M 
pt. 103 


pt. 103 
fuly 87 


Officers Promoted) 

Symbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 

(Control Sonne ) Sept. 103 
wonwealth Life Ins. Co., outer 


Pon rk 
(i xeeutive Staff Addition) Aug. 107 
onfederation Life Assn., Toronto, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ... 01 
(Contemplates Mutualization) 
(Mutualization) 
(Treasury Board Approve 
onn. Gen. Life Ins. Uo., Vico 
‘(Executive Promotions) 
onnecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions an. 
onnecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(Joins System Apr. 
‘onsolidated American, Houston 
(Proposed Merger) 
ontinental American Life, Witninigtom, “Del. 
(Named Medical Director) Jan. 75 
ontinental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) 
ontinental Fidelity Life, Dallas 
_ (Consolidated with N. A. Union) ..Feb. 87 
erative Life of America, Salt Lake et 
me nverts to Mutual Company) . 
(Chi inges Name) 
osmopvlitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
(Cash Dividend) April 1 
(Stock Split ) 
(Control Changes) 
‘ountry Mutual Life, Salt Lake City 
(New Name) Aug. 
rown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .May 102 


David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 
bed 


N. 
(Increases Authorized Capital) 
(Decreases Par Value 
(100% Stock Dividen uly 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. oe America, Boston 
(Vice President) July 88 
Equitable Life, New York 
(New Group Department) 
(New Board Chairman) 
(New V. P. and Actuary A 
Equity National Life Insurance Co., 
(New Company) 
Estate Life Insurance Co., Amarillo 
(Reported in Difficulties) 
(Permanent Receivership) 
Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, otis 
(Merg: 
(Correction) 
Family Security Life, Spartanburg 
(Merged) 
Farm Bureau Life In 
(New Title 
Farmers Life 8s Moine 
(Multiple Png Facilities) 
(Change in Name) uly 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp., a 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(New Chairman of the Board) ...Feb. 
(Joins Kemper mg Fe! 
0., emaen © 
n 


..June 100 
J 


First Colony Life Ins. 
(New V ice President) 


(New President) 

Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Agency De-Centralization) Feb. 87 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) —- - 107 
(Promotions) 

(Capital wil Not be Offered) ... 
(Stock Dividend) 

General American Life, St. Louis 
(Named President) 

(New President) 

Gotham Life aa Co. of New York, ¥ as 
(New Compan 

ployees Life, Washington 
(Dividend Decl ared) Jan. 
(Official, Fleetions) 
(Stock Dividend) 

Great National Life, Dallas 
(New President) Aug. 

Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 
(New Viee President) June 

Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Offers to Purchase Stock) ... 

Great West Life Assur. Co., 
(Executive Promotions) 

Guarantee Reserve Life, Fort comaes 
(Reinsured by American H. & L.) .Feb. 88 
uarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(Purchases Stock) 109 

Guaranty Union Life Ins. Co., Severity Sails 
(Merger Approved) Jan. 79 
(Departmental Approval) ‘eb. 88 

Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
(Nfficial Changes) Jan. 76 
(Dividends to  Rtockholders) an. 76 
(New Appointment) Mar. 107 
(Anthorized Capital Increased) . 104 

. 105 

. 108 


+ 
ar. 107 


H.R.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
(New Title) A 

Haven Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 
(Business Purchased) 


For September, 1958 


Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Heads Life Interest) 





ons 
Hos: ital, Benefit Assurance, Phoe 
(New Director of f Agencies) 
(Changes Name) Apr. 1 
ines mdence Life Ins. Co. of America, LA. 
(New Vice Presiden mt) <7 
Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Inaugurates Weekly Devotions). -July 89 
(Capital Increased) Sept. 104 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & ‘dnaelty Co., 
Minneapolis 
(Starts Operations) 
Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Changes Name j 
Jackson Mut. Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Reinsured) ay 102 
Jefferson Nat. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ....Mar. 107 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Regular Dividend) a 1 
(Dividend Paid) 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Chan ) 


Kennesaw =_— & Accident Ins. Co., Marietta 
New Officers) Sept. 104 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., ‘indheeane 
(New President) Aug. 
(Executive Promotions) Aug. 
Liberty Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Muskegon 
(Officers Elected) 
Liberty Life Ins. Co., Greenville 
(New Executives) 


(Fxecntive Promotions) 

(Stock Sale Pending) u 
Life Ins. Co. of America, ‘Wilmington 

(Stock Purchased) ug. 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 

(New President) J 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, A 

(Stock Split) 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Stocks Split) Se 
Life Ins, Securities Corp., Portland 

(New Flolding Company) 

(New President) 
Life sane, Co. of Pennsylvania, = “i 

ng r. 


( M ) 
tae Tncome Tite, Louisville 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln 


(Proposed Merger) 

Linenta, Mutual "Bite Ins. Co., 
(Absorption) 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Correction Notice) 


Apr. 1 

London Life Insurance Co., London, Canada 
(Executive Promotions) Mar 
(Executive Appointments) 

Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Mobile 


(Merger) 
(Merger Approved) 

The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New President) 

(New President) 

Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(New Frenident it) 

(New Directors) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Financing) uly 

Mammoth Life and Accident, Louisville 
(Reinsures Jackson Mutt tual) --.-May 1 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization) 

(Plan ~~ Mutualization 
Approved) Sept. 105 

Mary a l.ife Tnsurance Co., yoasey: 
(New President) 

Massachneetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Group cog gy May 103 

Matson Assurance (o., 

(Merges Pacific National) 
(Changes Name) 

Mercury Life, — Antonio 
(Title Changed) 

Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Scale Continued) ° 
(New Vice Presidents) . ae 
(Pacific Coast Appointments) ....Sept. 105 

Michigan Life Insurance Co., Royal Oa 
(New Vice Presiden June 101 

Midland Mutual Life Tes. Co., Goiiimbms 
(Moore Retires) 

Midland National Life, Watertow 
(Control Aeanired) 

(New Vice-President) 
(Officers Appointed) 


Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co., St. Paul 
(New Medical Director) Sept. 


June 191 
-July 89 


106 


Monarch Life Insurance Co., re 
Fae Vice President) .... 
Affiliation) 
(Otten 9 to aoee 
Stock Tendered 
(Affiliation Completed) . 
(New Directors) ug. 1 
Monumental a? eta Co., Haitinare 


June 101 
(Dividends) Sept. 106 
Moody Natl. Life, Houston 
(New Title) 


Mon ase. Bankers Life, Houston 
Title Chan A 
Motor Club of Amer. Life Ins. Co., Newark 
(Increases Capital) ug. 110 
< Bm Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. at, Younes 
N ar. 
Municipal Ins. Co. of Amer., 
(New Issue of Stock) pr. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ontario 
(New President) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., of | New York, N. 
—, Representatives’ 


Bene 
Mutual Trast Life Ins. Co., Chi 
(New Home (Office Building) 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Company Censured) ............/ Aug. 


National Life Company, Des Moines 
(Consolidation) an. 
National Life and Accident, Nashville 
(20% Stock Dividend) M 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 1 
National Life os Co. of Canada, 


ug. 109 


ppo ) 
(Minority Stock Purchase) 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(New Vice-President) 
(Absorbs Public Life) Aug. 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 1 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(50% Stock Dividend Declared) . 
(Stock Reclassified) 
(New Medical Director) 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Consolidation) 


National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Purchases Ordinary Business) . -Mar. 107 
metheunaie Life, Columbus 
New partmen nt) r. 107 
(Group Policy Issued) . . ay 103 
(Pays Dividends “Sept. 106 
Nebraska Nat’! Life Insurance Co., = 
(New President) . 107 
New York Life Insurance Co., New 4 
(Regional Vice Presidents 
(Executive Promotions) 
New York Savings Bank Life Ins., N. Y. 
(New Fund Chairman) Mar. 110 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
North American Union, San Angelo 
(Consolidates with Cont’l Fidelit New Feb. 87 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co., New Tage 
(Merger) 109 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(First Board Chairman) J 
(New President) 
Northeastern Life Ins. of N. Y., Mt. hang | 
(New Vice President) Aug. 110 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., itinineapotis 


(Correction) 
(Litigation Dismissed) 

Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal., Los Angeles 
(Trans-America Reorganization) Mar. 111 
(American Legion Group Plan) ..Apr. 107 

Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 
(Increases Capit: 4 Apr. 108 

Old Republic, Chica 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 

(Dividends ta Stockholders) 

Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 

(Non-Can Benefits Fully me 
y 


Resto Ma 
Pacific iat Life Ths. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President) June 102 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Control i ---dan. 
(Merger) .June 101 
(Merger Approved) . ---July 89 
Peerless Life, Dallas 
(Reinsured) 
Pouinoular Life Insurance Co., 
(Vice President) pr. 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Stock Purch 
(Official Changes) 
Peoples Life Ins. Co., Washington, De 
— Vice President t) Mar. 111 
les Protective Life Ins. Co., Jackson 
ntal Insurance) May 


Penge Standard Life Ins. Co., Wilmington 
ew Company) Sept. 1 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 


J ie 


Peo 
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(Stock Dividend) 
Philippine American Life, Manila 
Youngman Elected Chmn. of Bd.) July 92 

Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Waddell Retires) Sept. 107 

Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Executive Promotions) “ipsa 110 

Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Aust 
(Consolidation ) ” Feb. 92 

Protective Life Ins. Co., Birelagtam 
(Proposed Stock Split) 

Provident Life Insurance Co., Iismark 
(Stock Dividend) June 102 

l'rovident Life and Accident, Chattanooga 
(Executive Promotions) 

(New Vice-President) 

I'revident Mutual — Philadelphia 
(Elections Feb. 

Prudential Ins. Co. * of America, Newark 
(New Viee President) May 104 
(Second Vice President) .Aug. 110 

Publ'e Life, Phoenix 
(Absorbed) . 110 

Public Life ins, Co. of America, Miami 
tleisxotvedd) May 1% 

uritan Life Insurance Co., Providence 
(New President) . Ap r. 108 
(New Treasurer) 107 

Quaker City Life [nsurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Home Office Ruilding) ....Mar. 111 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
(Aequisition by Reinsurance) 

Reliance Life of Ga., Atlanta 
‘Companies Merge) 

Republic National Life Ins. Co., 
(New Vice-President) 
(New General Agencies) 

Richmond Life Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 

Robert E. Lee Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Acquires Peerless Business) 

Samaritan Life, Duluth 
(Vevises Title) 

Senboard Life, Miami 
(Control Acquired) 

(New “Special Risk” Policy) 

Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
tNew Vice President) ...........May 194 

Security Life and Trust Co., Winston- es 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 108 

Sons of Norway, Minneapolis 
(Named General Manager) Mar. 112 

Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Hattesters 
(Executive Tromotions) 


Sept. 107 


-.May 104 


Inc., Richmond 


-Aug. 110 
Mar. 112 


Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla. City 
(Purchases Group Business) ....Mar. 112 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 

South. Coastal Keserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm 
(Merged) ‘June 100 

Southern Provident Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Otticers Elected Ma 

Southern Kepublic ‘hate, Houston 
(Consolidated ) ° Feb. 92 

Southern United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Reinsurance) June 102 

Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Cash Dividend Increased “aus. 108 
(Chapel In the Sky) r. 108 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ay 104 

Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Cnsid. with Southern Republic) .Feb. 92 

Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus —— 
(Consolidation) Ju 

Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 
(Keinsures Public Life) M 1 
(Executive Changes) 

The State Life Ins. Co., 
(New Officers) 

State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Appointments) Sept. 107 

State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(New Assistant to the President) ..Feb. 92 
(New Director of Agencies) --Mar. 112 
(Executive Promotions) 

State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 
(Absorbs David Crockett) ......./ Aug. 108 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Executive Ap) ---.Jan, 78 
(Mutualization 

er Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice Presidents) un 

Tenn. Life and Service, Knoxville 
(Merged) 

Texas Life Ins. Co., Waco 
(Executive Promotions) 

Texas Prudential Ins. Co 
( tag mn 

Union 
(New } A 
(Admitted to Eight New States) Sept. 

Thnited Bankers Life tus. Co., Dallas 
(Hospitalization Reinsured N 

United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(New Vice President) 

(Quarterly Dividend) Ser 

United Founders Life, Oklahoma City 
(New Secretary-Treasurer) J 

United Insurance, Chicago 
(Merger Approved) 


Indianapolis 
Sept. 107 


intments) 


OF ADV 


Conn. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, 
American Building Maintenance Co. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
American Writing Paper Corp., Hol yoke, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

taltimore Life, Baltimore, 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
serkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Rowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 


Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, I 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 

Dawson & Son,.Ine., Miles M., Swine. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, ¥. 
Fauitable Life Insurance. Des Moines, 4 
Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

Fidelity Mutual Life. Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield. Til. 

Cabriel, A. G., Detroit. Mich. 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life. Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Haight, Davis & Haight. Inc., Indianapolis, 
Haloid Xerox, Ince.. Rochester, | ih A 
Wiggins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollvwood, Fla. 
Tlome State Life. Oklahoma City. Okla. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro. 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Libertv National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta. Ga 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
MeGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Casualty Insurance Co., 
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Richmond. Va. 
California Western Stabe. Sacramento, Calif. 


Conn. 


Ind. 


Boston, } 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Midland Mutual Life, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, 


Columbus, 


United Life & Accident Ins. Co., Concord 
(Executive rumvetions) .........Mar. 

United Medical Service, inc., New Yorks 
(Elected President) poem enic. PY 

United Security Life Co., Des Moines 
(New Title) ........ esaseéevdoaaeu 

United Services Life, Ww ashington : 
(New Agenc Vice-President) ooo eFeng 

United States ife Ins. Co., Waco ; 
(Charter Purchased- Receivership ae 

Dismissed) ug. 

Unity Mutual as & Accident, Los pone : 
(Merger Approved) Ja 

University Lite lus. Co., Norman 
(Group Business Sold) .......... F 

Valley Forge Life, Keading + 
(New Vice President) Jan, 

Veterans Administration, Washington - 
(Caution to G.L. Policyholders) ..May 
(Special Dividend) 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Executive (Changes) 1 
(New Agency Vice President) nee -Sept. 

Vulcan Life and Ace’d., Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) pr. I 

Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(Executive l’romotions) 

(Executive Changes) ............4 Aug, 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Manager of Agencies) -June 

Western Life Insurance Co., Hei ena 
(Executive Promotions) 

Western: Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Apperatenents) July 

Western Mutual Life Ins. Co., Moline 
(Absorbed by Bankers) J 

Western Kepublic, Austin 
(Cnsid. with Piymouth Life) . 

Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cinelun 
(Merger) Ju 
(Acquires Texas Prudential) 

(Merger Approved) 

(Western Div. Officers ‘Named) 
(Officers Promoted) 

(Reinsures Texas Prudential) ... 
(Executive Promotions) 

(New Vice President) . 

Ww Seecauils Life Insurance Co., Madison 
(Dir. of Agencies and V. Pres.) ..Mar. 11 

Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh 
(New Vice Presidents) . .Apr 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest, Omaha 
(Open Membership to Men) Feb. & 


ISERS 


eer ree 
Ohio 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Mutual Life of New 
National Equity Life, 


York, New York, N. Y. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 


National Old Line, 


National Reserve Life, 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Topeka, Kansas 


National Travelers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 


New England Life, 
New York Life, New 


Boston, 
York, 


Mass. 
=. 


North American Accident, c hicago, Il. 
North American Life, Chicago. 

North American Reassurance, N 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 


Nyhart Co., Ine., 
Occidental Life, 
Ohio National Life, 


Howard E., 


Dallas, Texas . 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cincinnati, 


Cee ets 


Old Tame BAe, POROOR, Wi, ii oo Fe ccccdcecstvaceeves 


Old Republic Life, 


Chicago, Tl. 
Paradise Securities Co.. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester. Maas. . .....ccccecccccvccccccceses 


Pick Hotels Corp., 


Remington Rand Div. 
Royal Typewriter Co., 


Security Mutual Life, 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 
Indianapolis, 
Ine., New York, N. Y 
Dallas, Texas 


Severin. Hotel, 
Smith-Corona, 
Southland Life, 


of Sperry Rand Corp., 
Portchester, p ai 


Binghamton, N. VY. 


Chicago, Til. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., 
Postal Life & Casualtv Co., 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 


Fort Werth, 
Kansas C'tv, Mo. 

Tenn. 

New York, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Ind. 


Standard Life. Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Md. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A.. 


Chicago, Til. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Tl. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. . 
Tnion Life, Little Rock, Ark 


APrK 


United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Insurance Co. of America, Ls see Ti. 
Tnited Life & Accident. Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Pont, Wis. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder. New York, N./V 


Woodward and Fonéiller, Inc., 


Woodward, 
Wright Line, Inc., 


New York. 


Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York. N. 
Worcester, Mass, 


Best’s Life 





